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EXTRACT FROM | sylvania.* It has in its vicinity, a fine serpentine form- 

NOTES ON A JOURNEY, FROM NEW HAVEN, | tion; and the beautiful cabinet of Be Swift, presents 

. that mineral in distinct crystals: ity$“of the variety call- 

TO MAUCH CHUNK, ed noble serpentine, which appears thus clearly enti- 

. iat ) “7 tled to rank as a distinct ynmeral species. In Dr, 

And other Anthracite sagine by Professor Silliman. Swift’s well selected and weil arranged collection there 

: are splendid crystals -zircon found in this vicinity, 

en ee : and the most beautifut crystalized mica in long prisms 

From Elizabethtown point we passed through Spring: | of six sides. We'were indebted to the kindness and 

field* and Morristown, a part of the classic ground of | intelligence of several of the gentlemen of Easton for 
the revolution, Atthe latter place, the house which | much valuable local information. 


was the head quarters of Gen. Washington while the s ain 
army lay three miles south, on the declivity of the moun- |. - RIDE TO MAUCH CHUNK. 
tains, is still shewn. Here the troops remained sted- We passed betwen Nazareth and Bethlehem,t the 


fastly encamped, during the tremendous winter of 1779- | two most celebrated establishments of the Moravians in 
80, when their tents were often buried in the snow, or! this quarter, and regretted that we could not then see 
overturned by the tempests of that dreadful season. To them; for we were ina private carriage, which, as the 
this strong hold, Washington retired after the success- roads were heavy, was merely able, without stopping 
ful battle of Princeton, and thus secured the advantage | or changing horses, to convey us, in one day, to the 
he had won. celebrated coal mines on the Lehigh, thirty six miles 
Morristown is a handsome inland town, situated in the | from Easton. On our way we passed through a most 
midst of a beautiful country, soon to be enlivened by | beautiful country,"atontinuation of the rich valley 
the commerce, which will flow through the Morris ca- which we had, the day hefore, so much admired in 
nal, now drawing near to its completion; this will con- | New Jersey. ‘The farms were adorned with the finest 
nect the Delaware, at Easton, with Newark bay, and of | grass and wheat; the latter in very extensive fields, cul- 
course with New York, to which city the important pro- | tivated by a German population; females were often ob- 
duce of the Lehigh coal mines will then be transported | served labouring on the farms, and even in some in- 
with the same ease as to Philadelphia. Morristown | stances holding the plough and governing teams of 
is twenty eight miles from New York. From this place | horses. When we observed them working vigorously 
to Schooley’s mountain the face of the country is both | in the gardens and at the wood piles, they discovered 
grand and beautiful. Meadows of intense verdure, or- {no embarrassment at seeing strangers, and doubtless 
chards, and mountains with rich forests, are constantly | from habit they felt none. The Pennsylvania Germans 
in view. At Morristown, we leave the trap and sand- | are yery industrious and tbrifty farmers, but with some 
stone country, which cover the middle region of New | honorable exceptions, they in general, undervalue ed- 
Jersey, and fragments of primitive rocks begin to be | ucation and knowledge,+ and are quite satisfied to go on 
abundant, especially on Schooley’s mountain; none how- | as their fathers went before them, and they almost sys- 
ever were observed in place, but they might have been | tematically shut their eyes against the lights of the age; 
unnoticed in the obscurity of a rainy day, and of acur- | but they are truly a stable population. 
tamed coach. We had no time to search for the zircon Many mountain scenes engaged our attention, par- 
crystals, or to taste the mineral waters, which have here | ticularly as we approached the gap in the Blue Ridge, 
gained considerable celebrity. From  Schooley’s | through which the Lehigh passes. This mountain range 
mountain to the Delaware, the beauty of the country | stretches fur many miles, in a straight line to the right 
constantly increased. We rode between two bar-| and left, presenting a regular barrier, fringed with for- 
riers of mountains, which attended us with great regu- el 
larity, but at such a distance as to admit of wide fields! * ygost of the emigrants from the east to the valley of 
between; these fields were covered with luxuriant grass Wyoming, travelled through the country on the higher 
and wheat, and being kept in fine order, were a con- | branches of the Delaware, and left Easton to the south, 
stant subject of admiration. The descent of along and | ¢ On our return home, by the way of Philadelphia, we 
stecp hill with a high precipice on the right, at only a) passed through these beautiful towns, but as we merely 
few feet from the coach, one of whose wheels was lock- | stopped for refreshment, a hasty walk through the 
ed for safety, brought us, at dark, to Easton, and to the | streets of Bethlehem afforded only a transient opportu- 
enjoyment of Pennsylvania hospitality and plenty. nity of admiring this charming spot. The stability order 
May 12.—A view from the heights in and about | and neatness of the town, are sufficiently remarkable, 
Easton, includes the Delaware, which is here a rearing | and bear testimony to the industry and order of the ex- 
rapid river, with bold and precipitous banks, the pic- | cellent people that founded it: its female seminary is a 
turesque Lehigh and its attendant canal; fine verdant | conspicuous object, and the scenery as we descend from 
slopes, and an ancient respectable town, built princi-| it to the Lehigh, which (here a full flowing stream,) 
pally of stone, with a population of 2500 to 3000. Eas- | winds among lovely hills and meadows, is not surpassed 
ton was, in former times, the seat of many Indian trea-|by the finest park and forest scenes of England, to 
ties, and was one of the usual channels of communica- | which it bears a great resemblance. 
tion between the eastern colonies and northern Penn- + In the taverns they offered us cider royal; it derives 
its title par excellence, from the whiskey or cider brandy, 


* In whose vicinity there was a sharp battle during | which, in the proportion of three or four gallons, is add- 
the revolution. ed to each barrelofcider. =, 
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est trees, and wooded on the entire slope, which was 
as steep as it could be and sustain the wood upon its 
sides. AS we approached the gap, the view became 
very beautiful, and as we entered it by the side of the 
Lehigh and of the fine canal upon the left of its bank, 
the mountain ridge, here cleft from top to bottom, and 
rising apparently a thousand feet, presented, on either 
hinl, a promontory of rocks and forests, rising very 
abrup‘ly, and forming a combination both grand and 
beautiful. The passes of rivers threugh mountains are 
almost invariably picturesque, and it is always interest- 
ing to observe, how faithfully the rivers explore the 
clefts in mountain barriers, and impelled by the power 
of gravity, wind their way through rocky defiles and 
pursue their untiring course to the ocean. It is com- 
mon to speak of such passes as being formed by the 
rivers, which are often supposed to have burst the bar- 
riers, and thus to have shaped their own channel. This 
may have happened in some peculiar cases, and there 
are doubtless many instances where the lakes, of which 
many must have been left at the retiring both of the 
primeval and of the diluvial ocean, have worn or burst 
away their barriers, especially when composed, as they 
must often have been, of loose materials. But with re- 
spect to most rocky passes of rivers through mountains, 
there appears no reason whatever, to believe that the 
waters have torn asunder the solid strata; a more re- 
sistless energy must have been requisite for such an 
effect, and we must therefore conclude, that the rivers 
have, in most instances, merely flowed on through the 
lowest and least obstructed passages; their channels 
they have doubtless deepened, and modified, often to 
an astonishing degree, but they have rarely formed 
them through solid rocks. Soon after passing Lehigh- 
ton, a little village three miles from Mauch Chunk, we 
entered another pass, whichthe Lehigh makes through 
the mountains. 

the barrier; it is rather a long circuitous gorge between 
two barriers, which, although they pursue a winding 
course, still preserve their parallelism; and their feet, 
near Mauch Chunk approach so near to each other 
that there is only room for the Lehigh and the canal on 
the one side, and for a road cut into the mountain on 
the other; it is so narrow that the river is almost within 
reach on the right, and the mountain rocks are quite so 
on the lefl. 


MAUCH CHUNK. 
The River and Canal. 


At evening, we found a fine hotel in this wild gorge, 
where there is scarcely room for the house, which, in 
the rear, is overhung by the mountain, while the roar- 
ing Lehigh rushes by infront. This roaring is increas- 
ed by adam, which with many others, was erected some 
years ago, for the purpose of improving the navigation 
by producing still water above; the arks passed through 
sluices which could be opened and closed at pleasure, 
and were not expected to return, being broken up and 
sold at their places of destination. Since the construc- 
tion of the canal, the dams have a more limited use, al- 
though they still answer a valuable purpose in some 
parts of the river, by producing still water, and there is 
in such cases a towpath along the bank, so that the riv 
er becomes a substitute for a canal; the latter is howey- 
er here chiefly relied upon, and it is obvious that in a 
river so rapid and turbulent as this, requiring for the 


It is not like the former a section of 
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nal, as the river, made still by the dam, answers the 
purpose very well. The comparative advantages of 
canal and stiil water river navigation must depend en- 
titely upon the circumstances of particular rivers; had 
the Lehigh been a quiet stream, with a gentle descent, 
and few obstructions, so that a dam would have made 
still water for many miles above it, and therefore a few 
dams, with long intervals, would have answered the 
purpose; then, by short canals and locks, enabling boats 
to pass securely either way, up stream or down, with- 
out encountering the danger of sluices, a secure and 
desirable navigation might have been obtained, as it now 
exists for ten miles in that river. The experiments that 
are now making in various parts of the United States, 
will enable the public to judge which mode is prefera- 
ble, in particular cases, and when to combine both 
modes, by preferring the one or the other, in different 
rivers or in different parts of the same river, as circum- 
Stances may require. 

The canal along the Lehigh is a noble work; the 
banks are firm, and lined chiefly with stone; the locks 
are twenty two feet wide, and one hundred long, and 
are constructed of hewn stone, laid in hydraulic ce- 
ment, and faced with plank. This canal, which is six- 
ty feet wide at top, and forty five at bottom, with five 
feet water, follows the Lehigh to its junction with the 
Delaware at Easton; the distance is forty six miles, thir- 
ty six of canals, and ten of slack water pools; the as- 
cent trom Easton to Mauch Chunk is three hundred 
and sixty four feet, there are fifty four locks, and nine 
dams, 

At present, the coal is carried to Philadelphia in 
temporary flat boats, called arks, which at Easton are 
launched into the Delaware; but as soon as the canal 
which is now constructing along the west bank of that 
river, is finishec, which will be the present season, 
there will be a complete canal navigation from Mauch 
Chunk, to Bristol, eighteen miles above Philadelphia, 
and the whole distance from the mine to Easton will be 
fifty five miles; including the rail way of nine miles on 
the mountain: the length of the Delaware canal is sixty 
miles, so that the whole distance from Mauch Chunk 
to Philadelphia, is one hundred and twenty four miles. 
The improvements above Mauch Chunk are for a de- 
scending navigation only. 


SCENERY. 


May 153.—Fog and rain obscured the wild scenery of 
the valley, but did not retard our visit to the mine. We 
ascended the steep which forms the termination of the 
Mauch Chunk mountain, nearest to the village; it is 
called Pisgah, not without some propriety, for the view 
which it affords, although beynded on every side by 
near mountain ranges, is highly interesting, and forms 
a combination almost unique. 

The rail road on the mountain leading to the mine, 
and the chute as it is called, by which, at a great angle, 
the coal wagons descend to the Lehigh, presenting a 
scene of busy industry, first attract your attention, and 
then the zigzag defile in the mountains, with the rapid 
river and the serpentine canal, which, at the remoter 
extremity, are cut off from view by the winding course 
of the double barrier; then, another gorge branching off 
from the first, stretching away to the right, enlivened 
by a rapid rivulet, and containing on one narrow street, 
most of the dwelling houses of the village; then, anoth- 


purpose of making still water, numerous dams at very | er turn to the left by which the Lehigh passes; at your 
short intervals, such an arrangement must be inconveni- feet are scenes of active labor, in constructing, launch- 


ent, and therefore, a canal has been constructed at 
great expense along its banks, and that not only be- 
cause it admits of navigation both up and down stream, 
but also for safety and certainty; for property sunk in 
it, (a rare occurrence compared with the frequent acci- 
dents in the river,) is easily recovered, but in the river 
itis usually lost. Some dams are however still necessa- 
ry in the river, to raise the water for feeding the canal, 
and in some parts of the river there isno need of a ca- 


ing and filling the coal arks; in casting iron for the mines 
and rail ways, and in other modes of industry relating, 
tothe local objects of the place; on all sides, the grand 
ridges and precipices of weoded mountains, a thousand 
feet high, grouped in apparent confusion; and, as we 
saw them, hung around with the drapery of clouds 
and mist, sufficiently broken to admit the sunbeams, 
which tinged the ragged masses of vapor, and the 
mountain ridges, with iris hues; all these objects pre. 
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sented a combination of grandeur, beauty and variety 
rarely surpassed. 


THE RAIL-ROAD.—THE CHUTE. 


May 14.—As we made two visits to the mine on two 
successive days, the observations of both days may be 
blended. 

The rail road commences at the Lehigh river, and 
ascends at the rate of one foot for three and an half of 
the slant; the whole ascent to the top of the promonto- 
ry is two hundred and fifteen feet and the slant is seven 
hundred feet. This part is for the descent of the coal 
wagons from the main rail way tothe river. There is 
at the tep of the hill, a building, containing the machin- 
ery by which the coal wagons are governed in their de- 
scent. The most important part of itis a large cylinder 
or drum, revolving horizontally, and serving to wind 
the rope or small cable which governs the wagons; the 
latter are rolled in by band from the main rail way, and 
are placed in a correct line of direction with the inclin- 
ed plane, called the chute; this is effected by pushing 
the wagons upon « horizontal circular platform, lying 
even with the floor, and which by revolving horizon- 
tally on a pendicular axis, instantly brings the wagon 
into a proper position, from which they are launched 
upon the inclined plane, and then they descend by gra- 
vity; the rapidity of their progress is checked by the 
weight of the ascending empty wagon, which being 
fastened to the other end of the rope, and moving ona 
parallel rail way, but on the same plane, necessarily rans 
up hillas rapidly as the loaded wagon runs down, and 
when it arrives at the top, it is transferred to the upper 
rail way by turning the circular platform in the manner 
that has been described. Accidents have been rare in 
this descent, but the wagons have sometimes deviated 
or broken loose, and one man has been killed. ‘They 
are now guarded against by avery simple, yet ingenious 
contrivance. The rail way is double until the most 
rapid part of the descent is passed, when both ways 
curve and unite inone. Should a wagon then break 
loose, its momentum will be so great as to prevent its 
following the curve and as soon as it reaches this spot 
it is thrown out, overturned and lodged on a clay bank 
formed for this purpose below. Farther down, a bul- 
wark is constructed, overarching the rail way, in order 
to intercept the loose coal as it flies from the wagon. A 
key at the proper place makes each wagon take:its own 
road on leaving the common one. The delivery of the 
coal into the arks is effected by a contrivance, at once 
very simple, ingenious and effectual. The ark, which 
is a large flat bottomed boat or scow, lies in the river, 
at the foot of the inclined plane, and the wagon, on ar- 
riving at this point, makes a sudden pitch into a down- 
ward curve in the rail way, and a projecting bar that 
secures the lower end of the wagon, which, for this pur- 
pose, is hung on a horizontal axis, knocks it open, and 
the coal slides down a steep wooden funnel, into the 
ark; the impulse given to the latter by the falling coal, 
causes the flat boat to recede rapidly from the shore, 
and thus the coal is, without manual labour, spread even- 
ly over the bottom of the ark. The arks contain each 
about twelve or thirteen tons; there is, at present, a loss 
upon them at the rate of a dollar a ton, and they willbe 
discarded this summer, as soon as the canal along the 
Delaware is finished, and regular canal boats will be 
substituted. 

The arks are composed chiefly of pine boards, put 
together in cross courses, with straight and smooth ecg- 
es, and joining surfaces, and secured by nails. They 
are made very rapidly, usually the same day that they 
are filled with coal. Asthey depend chiefly for the 
tightness of these vessels upon the accuracy of the joints, 
there is an ingenious contrivance used here, by whicha 
long joiner’s plain is, by a machine, drawn the length of 
board, at a single movement, and unavoidably produces 
acorrect surface, which of course fits another made in 
the same way. When the boards are nailed in their 
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proper places, they are pressed close together by ma- 
chinery, and then the naiJsare driven. There is alsoa 
machine for raising the boats from the floor, one edge 
resting upon it, so that the workmen can go under them. 
Although they will be soon disused in this place, they 
may be useful elsewhere, and the ingenious contrivances 
by which they are so rapidly constructed may be ap- 
plicable in other cases. 


THE MAIN RAILWAY. 


It has only one track, and is nine miles long to the 
mine, and eight miles to the highest point; its branches 
and sideling cuts are four and a half miles more; it de- 
scends at the rate of 100 feet ina mile. ‘There are two 
places for turning out, made, as usual by a curved rail 
road lying against the main one, and forming an irregu- 
lar segment of a circle resting upon its chord. The rail 
way is of timber. supported by cross pieces of the same, 
and the rail is shod on the upper and inner edge with 
flat bar iron. It was laid down with surprising rapidity, 
for it was actually in use within a little more than three 
months from the time when the timber was growing in 
the forest.* Its cost was something over 3000 dollars a 
mile. 

A traveller makes the excursion to the mine with very 
little fatigue, in a pleasure car Which is drawn on the 
rail way by horses, and the journey up occupies only 
one hour. You can descend into the mine in the car, 
but it is usual to leave it at the summit and descend on 
foot. 

This great excavation is at the termination, and nearly 
on the suinmit of the Mauch Chunk mountain. Nothing 
can be more obvious and intelligible than this mine.— 
They have removed the soil and upper surface of loose 
materials, and come directly down upon the coal or upon 
the rocks which cover it. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The geological structure of this coal formation is ex- 
tremely simple. As far as we saw, the upper rock is a 
sandstone, or a fragmentary aggregate, of which the 
parts are more or less coarse or fine in different situa- 
tions. In this region there is much puddingstone and 
conglomerate, and much that would probably be called 
graywacke, by most geologists. In the mechanical ag- 
gregates, which abound so much in this region, the parts 
are of every size, from that of large pebbles to that of 
sand. The pebbles are chiefly quartz, and eyen in the 
firmest rocks they are usually rounded and exhibit eve- 
ry appearance of having been worn by attrition. The 
cement appears to be a silicious substance, and the mass- 
es are frequently possessed of great firmness.¢ Beneath 
this rock, there is usually some variety of argillaceous 
slate, which commonly, although not universally, forms 
the roof of the coal: sometimes the sandstone is directly 


in contact with the coal, the slate being omitted; the 
slate also forms the floor. 


THE MINE. 

The Mine at Mauch Chunk occupies an area of more 
than eight acres, and the excavation is in platforms or 
escarpments, of which there are in most places two or 
three. The coal is fairly laid open to view and lies in 
stupendous masses, which are worked, under the epen 
air, exactly as in a stone quarry. The excavation being 
in an angular area and entered at different points by 
roads cut through the coal, in some places quite down 
to the lowest level; it has much the appearance of a 


* Begun in January, 1827, and finished in May fol- 
lowing; more than 100,000 tons of coal have been trans- 
ported upon it, and its use, duritg the time of the year 
when the canal was open, has nevér been interrupted, 
a single week, since it was constructed. 

¢ Exceedingly resembling the millstone grit, and 
sandstones of the English coal measures; on comparing 
the specimens from Penn, with these in a.collection re- 
cently received from Mr. Bakewell, (author of the geo- 
ogy) I can mak no important difference. 
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vast fort, of which the central area is the parade gr 
and the upper escarpment is the platform for the can- 
non. The greatest ascertaincd thickness of the cual is 
stated at about fifly four feet; in one place it is supposed 


to be one hundred feet thick; but that which is fully in | 


view is generally from twelve to twenty or twenty five, 
and even sometimes thirty five feet, 
these dimensions are exposed, interrupted only by thin 
seams of slate running parallel with the strata. The lat- 
ter are inclined generally at angles from five to fifteen 
degrees, and they follow, with very great regularity, 
the external form of the mountain. In some places, 
they are saddle, or mantle-shaped; in some positions 
they and the attendant strata are wonderfully contorted, 
twisted and broken, and in one place, both are in a ver- 
tical position, while at a little distance they return to 
the general arrangement. It is impossible to avoid the 
impression that some great force has disturbed the ori- 
ginal arrangement and either elevated or depressed 
some of the strata. 

The various entrances to the mine are numbered. At 
No. 3 there is a perpendicular section through all the 
strata down to the floor of the coal, and the gray wacke, 
the slate and the coal are all raised on edge; the strata 
are in some places vertical, or curved, or waving, and 
they are broken in two at the upper part and bent in 
opposite directions. 

Has subterranean fire produced these extraordinary 
dislocations? It would seem to favour this view, that 
the graywacke has, in some places contiguous to the 
coal, the appearance of haying been baked; it appears 
indurated; it is harsh and dry, and it is inflated with ve- 
sicles, as if gas, produced and rarefied by heat, was 
struggling to escape. The appearance is, in these re- 
spects very similar to that which was described in Vol. 
XVII. p. 119 of this Journal, as exhibited in connexion 
with the trap rocks near Hartford, Connecticut, altho’ 
it is less striking. 

It is obvious that whatever causes have produced the 
peculiar forms of these mountains and of their attendant 


strata, have given the same form to those of the coal.— | 


Some figures will be annexed, sketched on the spot, by 
Mr. George Jones, from which the order and form of the 
strata will be easily understood. 

There are rail roads leading through the mine for the 
purpose of conveying the coal to the main road, by 
which it is to pass off to the great rail way leading to 
the river; and the refuse coal rocks and rubbish are also 
made to descend in cars, by gravity, to the different 
points by which such materials are discharged down 
the side of the mountain. These rail ways are contin- 
ued over the valleys, and the rubbish being thrown 
down at the end and on both sides has already formed 
about a dozen artificial hills, shaped like a very steep 
roof and terminating almost abruptly in a great descent 
(hundreds of fect) down the mountain. 
are guided, each, by one man, who at the proper place 
steps off, knocks open the end of the car, and thus the 
load falls.* 

Besides the incombustible rubbish there is small and 
inferior coal enough here to supply the fuel ofa great 
city for many years; the pieces are however, too small 
and too much mixed with stone to be worthy of trans- 

rtation to a distance; but could they be employed in 
any local manufacture, such as that of bricks or of lime, 
they would turn to great account. 

We were picased to observe that in the village of 
Mauch Chunk they employ the small coal. in burning 
lime; it does not choke the furnace, because the frag- 
ments of limestone, being angular and of considerable 
size preserve the cavities necessary for ventilation. 

As bricks are made abundantly and of such excellent 


a 


* In some instances the cars have run off from the 
end of the rail way, and the men who govern them have 
been thrown down the meuntain, but as they fall amorg 
loose rubbish the accidents have not proved fatal. 
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quality near Philadelphia, it is not probable that they 
could be carried to that city from this distance, but per- 
haps the time may come when it can be done with ad- 
vantage, or when they will be needed for towns that 
will rise in this region. Clay appears to be abundant 
here and of good quality, and were it worked up with 
the refuse anthracite, especially with the dust, as re- 
commended by Dr. Meade,* it might be a source of much 
advantage. 

Two new mines have been recently opened within a 
mile of the large one: they are very promising in their 
appearance, and in connexion with that now wrought 
they present an inexhaustible supply of fuel. 


DESCENT FROM THE MINE. 


The coal is conveyed to Mauch Chunk village, in 
wagons running upon the railway. Fourteen of them, 
containing each one ton and a half of coal, are con- 
nected by iron bars, admitting of a slight degree of mo- 
| tion between two contiguous wagons; a single man 

rides on one of the wagons, and by a very simple con- 
trivance, regulates their movements; a perpendicular 
lever causes a piece of wood to press against the cir- 
cumference of each wheel on the same side of the car, 
| acting both ways from the central point between them, 
| so that by increasing the pressure, the friction retards or 
| stops the motion, and as all the levers are connected 
| by a rope they are made to act in concert. ‘The tra- 
| velleris much interested in seeing the successive groups 
| of wagons, moving rapidly in procession and without ap- 
parent cause they are heard; at a considerable distance, 
| as they come thundering along with their dark burdens 


a 


and give an impression of irresistible energy: at a suit- 
| able distance, follows another train, and thus 300 tons, a 
day and some days three hundred and forty tons,{ are 
regularly discharged into the boats as already described. 
At first they descended at a rate of fifteen or twenty 
miles an hour, but they were obliged to reduce the 
speed, as it injured the machines, and by agitating and 
wearing the coal, involved the driver in a cloud of 
black dust. The empty wagons are drawn back by 
mules; fourteen wagons to eight mules; twenty-eight 
mules draw up forty-two coal, and seven mule wagons, 
and the arrangement is so made that the ascending par- 
'ties shall arrive in due season at the proper places for 
) turning out. The same is true of the pleasure cars, 
which are allowed to use the rail way; only they must 
not interfere with its proper business, and should they 
do it, it would be at their peril, as they might be cru-h- 
| ed by the momentum of the descending wagons. When 
they happen to be caught out of their proper place, the 
| drivers make all possible haste to remove them out of 
| the rail way track, but they carefully avoid these meet- 
| ings, and they rarely happen unless the cars go out of 
\ their proper time. 
| The mules ride down the rail way; they are furnished 
with provinder placed in proper mangers, four of them 
| being enclosed in one pen mounted on wheels; and 
seven of these cars are connected into one group, so 
that twenty-eight mules constitute the party, which, 
| with their heads all directed down the mountain, and 
apparently surveying its fine landscapes, are seen mov- 
ing rapidly down the inclined plane, with a ludicrous 
gravity, which, when observed for the first time proves 
too much for the severest muscles, 
They readily perform their duty of drawing up the 


*Am. Jour, Vol. XVIIL. p. 118. 

+ One day’s work at Mauch Chunk, between Sun rise 
and half past four P. M—'hree hundred and forty 
tons of coal quarried at the Mines, loaded and brought 
on the rail road, nine miles—unloaded from the wagons 
down the chute, and loaded into boats. The boats for 
this coal all built the same day, and within the above 
mentioned time. Forty thousand feet of lumber sawed 
in one day and night. They create the freight, and 
build and load the vessels all on the same day. 
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empty cars, but having once experienced the comfort of | then eighteen miles to Philadelphia, make the whole 
riding down, they appear to regard it asa right, and | distance one hundred and twenty four miles. 
neither mild nor severe measures, not even the sharp-| ‘Hhe qualities and peculiarities of the coal of the 
est whipping, can ever induce them to descend in any | Mauch Chunk mine, commonly called Lehigh coal, are 
other way. | well known. I have civen a favourable opinion of it 
The return of the traveller, in the pleasure cars, is so | in this Journal, Vol. X. p. 341, and continued experi- 
rapid that it is not easy entirely to suppress the appre-| ence since has confirmed my first impression of its high 
hension of danger; we performed the eight miles from | value in producing an intense and lasting heat, espe- 
the summit in thirty-three minutes; should an axe-tree | cially in the close drawing or chemical furnace for 
break—an accident which sometimes happens with the | warming houses and other buildings. For this and si- 
coal wagons—it would be impossible that the passen-| milar purposes, the best quality of Lehigh or Mauch 
gers should escape unhurt, especially in the turnings of ; Chuvk coal isunriyalled. There are however, here as 
the road and in places where trees, rocks and preci-| wellasin all the mines in the other regions, several 


pices allow no safe place of landing. All danger would 
however be avoided by checking the motion, so that it 
should not exceed eight or ten miles an hour: and this 
is easily done in the same way as that practised in the 
coal wagons. Happily no accident has yet occurred, It 
would be prudent at least to require the manager to 
check the motion of the car at the steepest places; but 
these are the very situations where he chooses to make 
a display of cracking his whip and cheering his wheels 
instead of his horses, and the increased impulse, given by 
gravity, as he relaxes the pressure of the lever, when 
the car springs forward, like spirited horses at the word 
of their master, makes the illusion almost complete.* 

On the whole, whether we regard scenery, science, 
comfort, amusement, or health, Mauch Chunk may be 
presented to every intelligent traveller as a point of pe- 
culiar attraction and gratification; and its extraordinary 
combination of rare and strange features, grouped ina 
wild and almost savage spot, partially softened and sub- 
dued into civilization and comfort by man, cannot fa:l to 
excite and satisfy an increasing public curiosity. 

There is here, a very ample and comforiable public 
house rendered an agreeable home, by the kindness and 
intelligence of Mr. and Mrs. Kimball. There are 
stages to Pottsville situated among the Schuytkill 
mines and to the Susquehunnah and Delaware rivers, 

At the Mauch Chunk mine the intelligent stranger 
is gratified by the urbanity and frankness of Mr. Hol- | 
land the immediate superintendant, and at Mauch 
Chunk village, every information may be obtained from 
the head of the entire establishment for the mines and | 
the navigation, Mr. Josiah White, than whwym it would | 
be difficult to find, inany country, a gentleman more 
perfectly master of his own arduous duties, or more 
courteous and interesting to the enquiring stranger.— 
His intelligence, perseverance, and energy, have been 
decisive in securing the success of the company, | 
of which he is the head, whose expenditure of $2,500- | 
000, now places them ina sitwation to give the fullest | 
effect 1o their mining operations, and to secure the most | 
extensive market for their invaluable coal. Mr. White | 
states, in a published document, that their rail way 
alone has saved them $50,000 but that he does not 
think it economical, on account of the wear and tear, to 
travel-on rail ways faster than six miles an hour with 
heavy loads, unless with passengers and valuable goods, 
which will bear heavy tolls, so as to reimburse the ex- 
pense of repairs, which is of course greater as the mo- 
tion is more rapid. Still, he is of opinion that a rail 
road may be constructed sufficiently solid, strong and 
true to admit ofa motion of sixty miles an hour for a 
short time. The lockage from Mauch Chunk to Bris- 
tol on tide water, is five hundred and twenty four feet, 
in a distance of one hundred and six miles, and 














* The proprietor informs us, that the pleasure cars 





| varieties of the coal, of different degrees of ex- 


cellence, depending principally upon the presence or 
absence of foreign matter, chiefly earthy substances. 

Vegetable impressions are rare in the mines in Mauch 
Chunk.* 

NEW MINES. 

May 14.—In the afternoon, setting out on our way 
towards the Susquehannah river, Mr. White conducted 
us to several new mines which he has recently discover- 
ed. We turnedaround the end of the Mauch Chunk 
mountain where it abuts upon the Lehigh, and follow- 
ing the course of thut river, here a roaring, turbulent, 
crystal stream, with the mountain range upon our left 
and the river on our righ‘; afier going two miles we de- 
viated and travelled several more upon the flank ofthe 


| Nesquihoning mountain, which forms a very acute angle 


with the Mauch Chunk mountain and is connected with 
it by a narrow and high valley, so that it may be re- 
garded as: one mountain with a double converging 
ridge. Here on both sides ofa natural defile, called 
Room Run, through which passes a mountain rivulet, 
Mr. White bas, during the present season, discovered, 
several new mines; five of them have been opened and 
five more have been discovered and two of the latter 
have been partially opened. 

We visited all these places, and it gives me pleasure 
to state, that the accounts of them, which we have since 


| seen published in the newspapers are perfectly correct. 
| The bedgare of the respective thickness of fifty, fifteen, 


fifteen, twelve and twenty eight feet; making, collect- 
ively, one hundred and twenty feet of solid coal; of the 
five other beds two are stated to afford coal, one fifteen 
feet, and another thirty nine feet; it is thus ascertain- 
ed, that one hundred and seventy four feet of coal have 
been added to the resources of the company, and when 
the remaining beds shall be perforated there can be no 
doubt the entire thickness will exceed two hundred 
feet,t which is almost three times that of the great mine 
at Mauch Chunck. From that place these new mines 
are distant between four and five miles; they are about 
the same distance from the village of Mauch Chunk 
and are allincluded within a circuit of two or three 
miles; they open into one defile and will be approach- 
ed from one rail road. 

The discovery of these mines is owing to the sagaci- 
ty and good judgment of Mr. White, who, reasoning 
upon the dip and direction cf the mines at Mauch 
Chunk, was led to believe that the continuation of their 
beds ought to be found here, and his success has giv- 
en a brilliant confirmation to his prediction, which re- 
dounds the more to his honor, as the surface of this re- 
gion is very much obscured by enormous masses of 








* Mauch Chunk, is the Indian name, and means Bear 
Mountain, as bears are said to have been anciently nu- 
merous there and are still found there, occasionally, as 


generally do not go so fast as is mentioned in the | wellas panthers. 


text; they are carefully and frequently inspected, and 
they are made of astrength which places them beyond 
the danger of breaking by erdinary use;—when going 
at the rate of twenty miles an hour they can be stopped 
within a distance of fifty or one hundred feet, by the 
breaks attached to them. 


% 








+Since the above was written, a letter has been re- 
ceived from Mr. White, in which it is stated that eight 
beds have been discovered since our visit. ‘These are 
of 19, 10, 5, 20, 11, 6, 5, and 5 feet, and the aggregate 
now ascertained in this valley is 240 feet, more than four 
times the thickness of the great mine at Mauch Chunk, 
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loose rocks and stones, which, in several places where 
the coal has been found, so entirely cover the surface 
with piles ot fragments, the fallen ruins of the moun- 
tains, that at first view, nothing seems less probable 
than the discovery of coal beds beneath. The superfi- 
cial rocks are however of the same fragmentary compo- 
sition which prevails throughout these coal regions. — 
Most of these mines are situated on declivities very fa- 
vourable for drainage, and a rail road of very easy con- 
struction over a very practicable country, will conduct 
the coal with great safety and velocity to the company’s 
establishment at Mauch Chunk. This coal appears to 
be of the first quality and some of it, in the high lustre 
and perfection of its fracture, exceeds any thing that I 
have elsewhere seen. 

If there could be any doubt before as to the sufficien- 
cy of the company’s resources (which certainly could 
never have been the fact upon any rational view) there 
cannot now be any hesitation in saying that their mines 
are entirely inexhaustible.t Among some sections of 
the Lehigh mines taken by Mr. Jones, and which, with 
a map of the Mauch Chunk mountain, will be appended 
to these remarks, will be found one illustrating the pe- 
culiar formation of the great bed of fifty feet in thick- 
ness and of the strata by which it is accompanied. It 
will be seen that the strata rise in the form of a half el- 
lipse, placed on end, with the curve uppermost, and 
this, is the form of the mountain of which they are a 

art. 
r There is here the most striking appearance that these 
strata have been raised by force from beneath, and it 
is difficult to avoid the conviction that they were also 
broken at the top; for, atthe upper bend of the stra- 
tum of coal, there is a huge rock, twenty feet in two of 
its dimensions and five or six feet in the other, which 
has been broken off from the roof rock, a graywacke of 
which it isa part,and fallen in. and the coal seems then 
to have closed all around and shut it in, on all sides ex- 
cept, that in one place, onthe right hand a little be- 
low the top, the rupture is continued to the surface, 
and that place was then filled and concealed by the 
loose rubbish and soil, as was also the rock above. It 
appears to present a strong confirmation of the truth of 
the suggestions made in the notice of the great mine at 
Mauch Chunk namely that an upheaving force, exerted 
with vast energy, from below, has bent, dislocated, and 
broken the strata. 
BEAVER MEADOW MINE. 

Leaving the Nesquihoning and passing a narrow val- 
ley, we now crossed the contiguous Broad Mountain, 
by a long and rather tedious ascent. We passed near 
the celebrated Wyoming path, which appears to be still 
used by foot travellers, as it anciently was by the In- 
dians in their journies from the Lehigh to the valley of 
Wyoming, on the Susquehannah. This path is so well 
trodden, that from the Nesquihoning on the opposite 
side of the valley, two or three miles off, we could dis- 
tinctly see it winding up the mountain through the 
evergreen forest trees, there, free from underwood, 
sparsely scattered, and hsving tall branchless trunks. — 
This path was once trodden by nations that now tread 
the earth no more, for, of all the powerful tribes that 
anciently hunted and warred among these rivers and 
mountains, not an individual, so far as we can learn, re- 
mains. The Creeks, the Cherokees and the Chock- 
taws will soon follow in their train, and if they find 
another land, it willbe one from whose bourne no In- 
dian will ever return.Night brought us toa solitary house 
in the midst of the vast mountain morass, reclaimed in 
part to agriculture and called the Beaver Meadow ;doubt- 





+So that the old gentleman in a neighboering city, 
who was unwilling to alter his fire place, because, the 
coal might be exhausted, and he might have to alter it 
back again, may now proceed with safety, and rest 
assured, that the sun and the Pennsylvania anthracite 
mines, will burn out together. 








less from the ancient occupation of this region, so ap- 
propriate to their habits, by a race of animals, which, 
like the Indians, always disappear before the dominion 
of civilized man. 

Our humble house, made cheerful by the civility and 
devotion ofa most respectable and intelligent family, 
gave us a comfortable resting place; and early the next 
morning, May 15, we made an excursion to the Beaver 
Meadow coal mine. 

It is one mile and a half from the Berwick turnpike 
road upon which we were travelling from Mauch 
Chunk to the Susquehanna. 

This mine was opened in 1813 and as the title was 
was contested, Mr. Beach of Salem, on the Susquehan- 
na, who claimed it, could not give a clear title till last 
winter, when he gained the suit, and sold five hundred 
and fifty acres to Judge Barnes of Philadelphia. A com- 
pany is about to be formed to carry on the business of 
the mine. A rail road is in contemplation either to the 
Schuylkill or to the Lehigh. If to the latter, it is said 
that it will be constructed down Beaver creek to the 
Lehigh, and down the stream to Mauch Chunk; the 
whole length tobe eighteen miles, eleven to the Le- 
high and seven down that stream. Active exertions are 
now making in Philadelphia* to accomplish the object 
of working this mine and conveying its coal to market. 
It is well worthy of the effort. The coal is universally 
regarded as being of the best quality; all persons whom 
we heard speak of it agreed in that opinion; the appear- 
ance of the coal corresponds with that impression, and 
its burning too, as far as we could judge by limited op- 
portunities of observation. The mine is in the side ofa 
hill; there is no roof or only a very thin one; it is work- 
ed, open to the day like a quarry, it is already fairly 
disclosed, and there is no apparent impediment to ob- 
taining any quantity of the coal that may be desired.— 
The situation of the mine is not however much elevated 
above the general surface of the country in its vicinity 
but there is descent enough, as we were assured,to carry 
off the water. Smiths, itis said, come a great distance 
to obtain the coal of this mine, because it is so free from 
sulphur and in every respect so good. 

a * * * + 


* . o 


The remainder of our ride to Berwick upon the Sus- 
quehanna twenty two miles, presented nothing more 
interesting than fine scenery of mountains, valleys and 
defiles which were particularly conspicuous,as we tray- 
elled acrossthe ridges. We passed the Susquehanna upon 
a good bridge, and pursued our way, up the western 
bank, to Longshore’s ferry. While our carriage was 
ferried over in the large boat, our little party passed, a 
mile above, in a skiff, and enjoyed, in a fine afternoon, 
the splendid scenery, in a great bend of the river, form- 
ing to the eye, afine lake just below the Nanticocke 


_ mountain, which here, on the eastern side, comes down 


tothe water’s edge. Our ride on the western bank was 
rencered somewhat inconvenient by the unfinished ope- 
rations on the great canal, which is destined to connect 


| the valley of Wyoming and ultimately the State of New 


York with the Union Canal, and rail road which from 
Middletown below, will proceed to Philadelphia. 

A ride of a few miles brought us, at night fall, to the 
valley of Wyoming, and the next morning, May 17, its 
fine river, meadows, hills and mountains, were illumi- 
nated by the sun, rising in a cloudless sky, and we 
found that the beauty and grandeur of of the valley had 
not been exaggerated.* 





Appointment by the Governor. 
Dr. N. W. Sample, jr. of Lancaster co., to be anap- 
praiser of the Pennsylvania Canal and Rail Road. 


*Priyate letter to the Editor since his return. 
{For eur observations, while there, I referto the last 
No. of this Journal, (Vol. xv111,) p. 308. The order of 
time being of no importance, that account, was for rea- 
sons of convenience, published first. 
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From the Pemberton MSS. 
SmitTH’s HISTORY OF THE 
PROVINCE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
CHAPTER VIll. 


[conTINUED From PAGE 245.] 

Further accounts of George Keith’s separation, with the 
testimony of public Friends concerning him—the pre- 
- sentment of the Grand Jury, and the sessions paper con- 

taining the reasons of commitment of several persons. 
George Keith, notwithstanding the admonitions here 
contained, and other affectionate endeavours, through- 
out the whole course of the management of these affuirs, 
seems to have discovered such a warmth of spirit and 
language, as rather bore the complexion of disappoint- 
ment and madness of party, than any christian endea- 
vours, by patience, long suffering and meekness, to re- 
store such as might, in his opinion, have erred. His 
aims however failing as tothe main point, at another 
meeting with him some time afterwards, he openly 
avowed doctrines to the same effect with those before 
related, and charged several of his brethren roundly as 
to unsoundness of faith. Thomas Lloyd told him on 
behalf of himself and others he had accused, that they 
believed all thingsthat were writtenin the Scriptures, 
concerning our Saviours birth,death,resurrection, &c.,in 
the outward.” He smartly replied, but is it absolutely, 
and indispensably necessary to all, and every one of 
raankind, to believe it? adding that unless he did so be- 
lieve, he would net own him as hischristian brother,but 
said, he might be a devout heathen. And at another 
meeting with him, he called ‘Thomas Lloyd, whose un- 
wearied endeavours to serve him, seem to have deserv- 
ed better treatment, ‘‘an tmpudent man, and pitiful 
governor,” asking him why he did not send him to gaol, 
telling him his back had long itched to be whipt, and 
that he would print and expose them all over America, 
if not oyer Europe. He also called one of the magis- 
trates, known to be a modest peaceable man, an impu- 
dent rascal; and in a public meeting of Friends being in- 
terrupted when railing against them, he in a rage strip- 
ped open his breast and cryed out cut me in collops and 
fry me, roast me, and eat me if you will. A spirit of this 
sort was Said to be observed in him, on his visit to New 
England a few weeks before, where it was too much 
his practice in many places, to challenge disputes with 
Priests and others, and managed them with so much 
heat, and sometimes insolence, where he thought he 
had any advantage,that it was a certain indication he de- 
signed victory and vain glory, more than edification; and 
not having sufficiently vented himself in controversy 
with the New England men, he began with proposing & 
urging fresh regulations at home,& turning the point of 
his weapon uponthose he then owned & called his friends, 
first opened about church discipline. This happened 
some time before his difference with George Fitzwater 
and William Stockdale. He complained that there was 
too great a slackness in the discipline, for the amendment 
of which he presented a paper to the meeting of minis- 
ters at the yearly meeting; they not satisfied with it pro- 
posed to send it to the yearly meeting at London, but 
this he refused, saying he would rather let it drop. His 
proposal not being complied with, according to his ex- 
pectation, he soon grew very uneasy, and it was observ- 
ed from that time forward that he was more captious, 
and rather made it his business to pick up matters of 
reproach to load the society with. This disposition 
grew upon him to such a degree, that he often express- 
ed his displeasure and contempt, publicly as well as 
privately impeaching Friends testimony, and way of 
preaching, which grieved many; for regardless of the 
honour of bis profession, he stuck not to utter things of 
that nature in public mixed auditories. This together 
with his own tedious; dry and lifeless discourses in meet- 
ings, much lessened himin the esteem of some, who 
before had given evidence of more than common re- 
spect to him. Yet things were quietly carried on 
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Friend’s part towards him, till at length he charged a 
meeting of ministers with being come together to cloak 
Heresies, and Deceit, and that there were more damnable 
Heresies, and Doctrines of Devils among the Quakers than 
among any profession of Pretestants, This being minut- 
ed and read to him, ’tissaid he did not deny; and that 
he also toldthe Friends, who by appointment of the 
meeting, went on a visit, to lay before him the hurt he 
had done to the cause of truth, as well as the personal 
abuse he had been guilty of to many of his Friends;— 
that he trampled upon the judgment of the meeting as dirt. 
Things now growing daily worse and worse, and all 
probability of an accommodation ceasing; the meeting 
thougnt it time for the credit of their christian testimo- 
ny, to declare to their friends and the world, that they 
had no unity with the said George Keith, in his present 
condition and way of proceeding, and accordingly pub- 
lished the following declaration. 

“To the several monthly and quarterly meetings in 


Pennsylvania, east and west Jersey, and elsewhere as 
there may be occasion. 


**‘Beloved Friends; 


Intender love and with spirits bowed down before 
the Lord, is this our salutation unto you; earnestly de- 
siring your growth and daily preservation in the ancient 
truth, and in the simplicity of the Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and our hope and breathings are that no 
insinuations or wiles of the enemy,shall prevail to turn 
you aside from your steadfastness, or to cause you to 
esteem lightly of the rock and way of God’s salvation 
unto you, but that you be kept in the light and life 
which was and is the just man’s path, to the end of our 
days; Amen! 

Now dear Friends, it is with sorrow of spirits and 
grief of souls, that we signify unto you the tedious ex- 
ercise, and vexatious perplexity, we have met with in 
our late Friend George Keith, for several months past. 
With mourning and lamentation do we say, how is this 
mighty man fallen! How is his shield vilely cast away, 
as tho’ he had not known the oil of the holy ointment! 
How shall it be told in Gath, and published in the 
streets of Askalon! Will not the daughters of the un- 
circumcised triumph, when they hear that he is fallen 
upon the soaring mountains, and from the high places 
of Israel? Whilst thou walked in the counsel of God, 
and wert littlein thy own eyes, thy bow did abide in 
strength, thy sword returned not empty, from the fat of 
the enemies of God, thy bow turned not back. His 
enemies were then vile unto thee, and his followers 
honourable in thy esteem. Oh! how lovely wert thou 
in that day, when his beauty was upon thee; and when 
his comliness covered thee! Why should his ornaments 
exalt thee which were given to humble thee before him? 
And how art thou fallen from thy /irst love, and art be- 
come treacherous to the spouse of thy youth! Consider 
where thou art fallen, and repent and dothy first works. 

But so it has happened, Friends, lest any flesh should 
glory, but become silent before the lord, that this once 
eminent man and instrument of renown in the hand 
of the Lord, whilst he kept his first habitation, and 
knew the Government over truth of his own spirit, and 
witnessed the same to be a bridle to his tongue, was 
then serviceable, both in pen and speech, to the 
churches of Christ. But now and of late, it is too obvi- 
ous and apparent, that being degenerated from the 
lowly, meek and peaceable spirit of Christ Jesus, and 
grown cool in charity and love towards bis brethren, he 
is gone into a spirit of enmity, wrath, self-exaltation, 
contention, and jangling; and as a person without the 
fear of God, before his eyes, and without regard to his 
christian brethren, and letting loose the reins to an ex- 
travagant tongue, he hath broken out into many ungod- 
ly speeches, railing accusations,and passionate threat- 
enings towards many of his brethren and elders, and 
that upon slender occasions. And when some in chris- 
tian duty, have laid before him his unsavory words and 
unchristian frame, he hath treated them with such vile 
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words, and abusive language, such as a person of com- 
mon civility would loath. it hath been too frequent 
with him, and that in a transport of heat and passion to 
call some of his brethren inthe ministry, and other el- 
ders, and that upon small provocations (if any,) fools, 
ignorant heathens, infidels, silly souls, lyars, hereticks, 
rotten ranters, miggletonians, and other names of that 
infamous stain, thereby to our grief,foaming out his own 
shame. And further hisanger and envy being cruel 
against us, and not contenting himself with his harsh- 
ness against persons, he proceeded in bitterness of spir- 
it to charge our meeting with being come together to 
cloak heresy and deceit; and publishing openly several 
times, that there were more doctrines of devils and 
damnable heresies among the Quakers, than among any 
profession among the Protestants. He hath long ob- 
jected against our discipline, even soon after his com- 
ing among us, and having prepared a draught of his 
own, and the same not finding the expected reception, 
he seemed disgusted. Since he hath often quarrelled 
with us about confessions, declaring that he Anew none 
given forth by the body of Friends to his satisfaction; and 
often charged most of us of being unsound in the faith. 
We have offered in several meetings for his satisfaction, 
and to prevent strife among us, and for preserving the 
peace of the church, to deliver aconfession of our 
christian faith, in the words of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, the author of the Christian faith, and in 


the words of the apostles and disciples his faithful fol- | 


lowers; or we would declare our belief, in testimonies 
of our ancient Friends, and faithful brethren, who were 
generally received by us: or we would concur andagree 
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| religious constraint, andto prevent other meetings of 
| being further injured by him, to give forth this testimo- 

ny, strained as it were from us, by his many and violent 
provocations, viz: That we cannot own him in such un- 
godly speeches, and disorderly behaviour, or in his se- 
parate meetings, and that we disown the same as pro- 
ceeding from a wrong spirit, which brings into disorder 
inwardly, and leads into distraction and confusion out- 
wardly. And until he condemn and decline the same 
we cannot receive him in his public ministry, and would 
have him cease to offer his gift, as such among us, or 
elsewhere among Friends, till he be reconciled to his 
offended brethren. And as to those few of our breth- 
ren in the gift of the ministry, who are gone out with 
George Keith, into his uncharitable and dividing spirit 
(the miserable effects whereof, many of us have suf- 
ficiently known in old England and other parts.) Our 
judgment is, that whilst they continue such, they be- 
come unqualified tothe work of the Gospel, as degene- 
rating from the Guidance of Gods blessed and peace- 
able spirit in their hearts (from whence proceeds the ef- 
fectual New Testament Ministry) and being turned 
from the peaceable fruits thereof, are gone to unchar- 
ity and contention. 


And now all you, who have walked in fellowship and 

| communion with us, and are drawn aside, through in- 
consideration or otherwise into the spirit of separation, 

| and prejudice against our meetings, orderly establish- 
ed, and wherein we have been often mutually refresh- 
ed together; we cannot but in the fear of God, and in 
love to your souls, admonish you also of the insecurity 
| of your present state, and that therein we cannot bave 





upon a confession, and have it transmitted for the appro- | unity with you, and unless you return from under that 


bation of the yearly meeting here, or the yearly meet- 
ing at London; yea it was offered unto him at the same 
time, that a confession concerning the main matters of 


controversy, should be given out of a book of his own; | 


but all was slighted-as insufficient. The Lord knows 
the trouble which we have bad with thistinruly member; 


i 


| Spirit, dryness and barrenness from the Lord will be 
| yourreward. And so, dear Friends, we exhort you all, 
'to behave yourselves in the spirit of meekness, and 
peaceable truth, upon all occasions, but more especial- 
ly upon any discourse or conference with any f them, 
who are discontented among you, or started aside from 


and the openness of our hearts, and well-wishes towards | you; and avoid all heats and contentions in matters of 


him, notwithstanding his rage and violence against us; 
and ofthe endeavors of many in this place, to have 
gained upon him bya friendly converse, and by other | 
means, not inconsiderable, toa brotherly freedom. — 
But our labour hitherto seems to be as water spilt upon 
arock. And this meeting having orderly and tenderly 
dealt with him, for his abusive language and disorderly 
behaviour, he hath net only slighted all applications of | 
gaining him to a sense of his ill treatment, and _mis-car- | 
riages, but in an insulting manner said to the friends ap- 
pointed by the meeting to admonish him, that he tramp- 
led the judgment of the meeting under his feet as dirt.— 
And hath of late set up a separate meeting here, where 
he hath like an open opposer, not only reviled several 


| God in them. 


faith and worship, and let not the salt of the coyenant 
be wanting in your words and actions, for thereby the 
savour of your conversation, will reach the witness of 
The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, be 
with you all, Amen! 
Given forth by the meeting of public Friends 
in Philadelphia, the 20th of the 4th month, 1692. 
Thomas Lloyd, John Willsford, Nicholas Waln, 
William Watson, George Maris, Thomas Duckett, Josh- 
ua Fearne, Evan Morris, Richard Walter, John Sym- 
cock, Griffith Owen, John Bown, Henry Willis, Paul 
Saunders, John Blunston, William Cooper, Thomas 
Thackory, William Byles, Samuel Jennings, John De- 
laval, William Yeardly, Joseph Kirkbride, Walter Faw- 





Friends by exposing their religious reputations in mixed 
auditories of some hundreds, endeavouring to render 
them and Friends here, by the press and otherwise, a 
scorn to the profane and the song of the drunkards; but 
he hath traduced and vilified our worthy travelling 
Friends James Dickinson and Thomas Wilson, in their 

owerful and savory ministry, whose services is not only 

ere, but in most meetings in Eng!and, Scotland, and 
Ireland, well known to have a seal in the hearts of the 
many thousands of the Israel of God. He hath also 
within afew weeks appeared in opposition as it were to 
the body of Friends, by putting on his hat when our 
well received and well recommended Friend James 
Dickinson was at prayer, and that in a meeting of near 
a thousand Friends and others, and so going out of the 
meeting, to the great disquiet thereof, and to the draw- 
ing some scores into the same opposition with him, by 
his illexample. And he thus persisting in his repeated 
oppositions, hard speeches, and continued separation; 
and laboring like an unwearied adversary, to widen the 


breach made by him, and so abusing some of the neigh- | 


bouring meetings, by being as yet under that cover of 
being owned by us. We are hereby brought undera 


cit, Hugh Roberts, Robert Owen, William Walker, 
John Lynam, George Gray.” 


George Keith and the party that joined him had now 
set up a separate meeting, but still called themselves 
Quakers, yet with this distinction, that they were 
Christian Quakers and Friends; ahd it is said he would 
be frequently boasting of their numbers, a vanity too 
common in such cases, though perhaps of no real cred- 
it to his or any cause. Numbers cannet legitimate er- 
ror, nor justify what is apparently wrong. This sepa- 
rate meeting soon published a counter testimony, sign- 
ed by twenty eight of them, disowning all those con- 
cerned in the denial of George Keith, and soon after 
that, another paper called an Expostulation with Sam- 
uel Jennings, Thomas Lloyd, and the rest of the twenty 
eight unjust Judges and Signers of the paper of Condem- 
nation against George Keith and his Friends, &c. Both 
these papers were drawn up with art, and calculated to 
catch the humors of the wavering and unsteady; and 
being accompanied with a party industry, had their 
designed effect upon numbers, both in Philadelphia, 
Burlington, Neshaminey, and divers other places, so 
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that a wide schism ensued. Father and son, husband; And further the said George Keith, with several of his 
and wife, and friends and relations that had usually | adherents, having some few days since, with unusual 
worshipped together, and though still professors of | insolence, by a printed sheet called «n Appeal, &e. tra- 
the same faith in the main, were now seen going to | duced and vilely misrepresented the industry, care, 
different places of worship. Heats and bitterness fol- readiness and vigilance of some magistrates and others 
lowed, which occasioned many labours, and watchings, | here, in their late proceedings against the privateers 
and great circumspection and patience on the other. | Babbit and hiscrew, in order to bring them to condign 

Besides the papers above mentioned, George Keith | punishment, whereby to discourage such assemblies for 
and his party published divers others, in which they | the future; and have thereby defamed and arraigned the 
were charged with injuriously mutilating, and culling | determination of the principal judicature against Mur- 
such passages out of Friends writings and public preach- | derers; and not only so, but also by wrong insitiuations, 
ings, as well as what sometimes passed in conversation, | have laboured to possess the readers of their pamphlet, 
as served their purposes, and exposing them with their | that it is inconsistent for those who are ministers of the 
own comments, endeavoured to make them look as un- | Gospel to act as magistrates, which if granted, will ren- 
sound in the faith, and otherwise in such colours as | der our said proprietary incapable of the powers given 
they chose to describe them, which served their ends | him by the said Kings letters, patents, and so prostitute 
for a while, but have since in a great measure died with | the validity of every act of government, more especial- 
the spirit that raised them. One of these reflecting on | ly in the executive part thereof, to the courtesie and 
some late transactions of several of the principal Magis. | censure of all factious spirits, and male contents under 
trates, in their judicial capacity, the Printer, William | the same. or 
Bradford, and John M‘Comb, who had published it, | Now forasmuch as we as well as others have bora and 
were by a warrant from five Magistrates, to wit, Ar- | ‘till do patiently endure the said George Keith and his 
thur Cooke, Samuel Jennings; Samuel Richardson, | adherents in their many personal reflections against us, 
Humphrey Murray, and Robert Ewer, taken up, exam. | and their gross revilings of our rel gious Society, yet we 
ined and committed, but were discharged without be- | cannot, (without the violation of our trust te the King 
ing brought to trial, and the latter was afterwards so | and governor, as also to the inhabitants of this govern- 
just as to give a true state of the case. George Keith | ment) pass by, or connive at, such part of the said pam- 
and Thomas Budd weré also presented by the Grand phlet and speeches, that have a tendency to sedition 
Jury of Philadelphia as authors of another book of the | and disturbance of the peace, as also to the subversion 
like tendency, in the following words:— of the present government, or to the aspersing of the 

“We of the Grand Jury do present George Keith and magistrates thereof, Ss 
Thomas Budd as authors of a book entitled, The Plea Therefore for the undeceiving of all peofle, we have 
of the Innocent, where in page 3d, sbout the latter end | thought fit by this public writing, not only to signify 
of the same, they the said George Keith and Thomas that our procedure against the persons now in the Sher- 
Budd defamingly accuse Samuel Jennings, he being a | {fs custody, as well as what we intend against others 
Judge and a Magistrate of this province, of being too | concerned (in its proper place) respects only that part 
high and imperious in worldly courts, calling him im- | of the said printed sheet, which appears to have the 
pudent, presumptious, and insolent man, greatly ®x- tendency aforesaid, and not any part relating to differ- 
posing his reputation, and ofan ill precedent, and con. | ences in religion, but a'so these are to caution such who 
trary to the law in that case made and provided.” | are well affected to tie security, peace, and legal ad- 

This presentment being pros¢cuted, the matter was | Ministration of justice in this place, that they give no 
brought to trial, and the parties fined five pounds each: | countenance to any revilers and contemners of authori- 
The fines however were’ never exacted. These pro-| ty, magistrates or magistracy; as also to warn all other 
ceedings making a great noise, the Magistrates thought | persons that they forbear the further publishing and 
it necessary to publish the reasons of their condact, | spreading of the said panphiletsyas they will answer the 
which they did by the following paper. contrary at their peril. ss 

At a private session held for the county of Philadel-)} Given under our bands aryl seal of the county, the 
phia, the 25th of the 6th month, 1692, before day, year, and place aforesaid.” 

Arthur Cooke >) 

Samuel Jennings | 
: ! 

tin ay > Justices of the County. 

Anthony Morris | ‘ 

Robert Ewer. 

‘*‘Whereas the government of this province being by 
the late King of England’s peculiar favor vested, and 
since continued in Governor Penn, who thought fit to 
make his and our worthy frien’! Thomas Lloyd, his Dep- 
uty Governor, by and under whom the Magistrates do 
act in the government, and whereas it hath been prov- 
éd before us, that George Keith being a resident here, 
did contrary to his duty, publicly revile the said Depu- 
ty Governor, by calling him an impudent man, telling 
him he was not fit to be a Governor, and that his name 
would stink, with many other slighting and abusive ex- 
pressions both tohim and the Magistrates; (and he that 
useth such éxorbitancy of speech towards our said Go- 
vernor, may be supposed will easily dare to call the 
members of Council and Magistrates, impudent Rascals, 
as he hath lately called one im an open assembly, that 
was constituted by the Proprietary to be a Magistrate) 
and he also charges the Magistrates who are Magistrates 
here, with’ engrossing the magisterial power into their Seagal. Scietaeorin 08 + 
hands, that they might usurp authority over him; saying |, * Vide “ Notices of the original successive efforts to’ 
also, he hoped in God, he should shortly see their pow- | !™prove the discipline of the Prison at Philadelphig, 
er taken from them: All which he acted in an indecent | and to reform the criminal code of Pennsylvania, by 
manner. Roberts Yaux:”’ 
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10 Bishop White, the President, Thomas Wistar, the se- 
nior Vice President, and Zachariah Poulson, a member 
of “ The Philadelphia Society for Alleviating the Mise- 
ries of Public Prisons.” 
My VENERABLE AND HONOURED FRIENDS— 


Of the thirty-seven individuals who associated almost 
half a century ago, for the beneficent and wise purposes 
of softening the needless rigours of imprisonment, of en-’ 
deavouring to restore the tenants of jails to virtue and. 
to happiness, and for promoting reform in the penal 
code of Pennsylvania, you are the only survivors. 

Through the numerous difficulties and anxieties which 
have arisen in the progress of this work of mercy, and’ 
of justice, you have continued its devoted frierids, and it 
is your privilege and reward now to witness,'a near ap- 
proach to the completion of your labours, in this départ- 
ment of your civil and Christian duties. ' 

The example of faithful and unwearied effort, which 
is furnished in the history of the transactions of the 
Prison Society,* is highly instructive and encoufaging 
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to those who desire to be instrumental toward the ac- 
complishment of any general and permanent good. | 

With a single exception, every sanguinary penalty, | 
and all the less cruel and degrading inflictions of the 
ancient criminal law, have been abolished in our state, 
mainly by the noble exertions in which you have 
largely participated. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark, that after the lapse 
of so long a period, during which with very imperfect 
means, various trials were made with various degrees 
of success, it was not until the Eastern Penitentiary was | 
opened, that the original and unvarying design of our 
society in the separate confinement of criminals, was | 
fully put in practice. The experience of nearly a year 
in that institution, has thoroughly overthrown the theo- | 
ries, and refuted the predictions of, those, who regarded 
the scheme as chimerical, or who anticipated the most 
pernicious consequences from its adoption. None of | 
the disastrous effects which were imagined by some, | 
and promised by others, have come to pass. 

Neither melancholy, nor madness, nor suicide nor re- 
fined malignity, nor unyielding obstinacy, have ap- 


peared among the prisoners, nor has any epidemic dis- | 


ease assailed them. Dispositions the very reverse of | 


these are manifested, and ne instance of physical dis- | 
temper incident to the mode of treatment, has shown | 
itself in the Prison. 

The friends of this secluded, and efficient <liscipline, | 
have therefore abundant cause for congratulation, that | 
their disinterested purposes have been sustained by the 
best test. That their claims to the possession of an or- 
dinary degrs of humanity, which was denied to them 
by some writers, are established in the practical opera- | 
tion of the doctrines they have advocated. 

The inadequate, though honest defence of the prin- | 
ciples and doings of the society, which | was some time 
since required to undertake, owing to the letters which 
were publicly addressed to me on this subject, by Wil- | 
liam Roscoe, Esq. of Great Britain, together with my 
participation in its allairs for twenty years, are offered 
as an apology for again appearing on this account be- 
fore our fellow citizens. To yourselves, moreover, a 
plea in extenuation may be due, for the freedom of this 
address, without any previous intimation to either of 
you, that it was my intention to make it. 

The chief object of these remarks is to introduce in re- | 
ference to this subject, a communication which I have | 
solicited from my friend Dr. Franklin Bache, the learned, 
skilful and conscientious physician of the Penitentiaries. | 
He has assiduously watched the progress of the expe- 
riment, and gives an opinion concerning it, which I am 
sure will be received with the respect and confidence | 
that the decisions of his independent judgment so emi- | 


nently deserve. 


in conclusion, I feel confident, that as the remaining | 
fathers of the reformation of the Pennsylvania penal | 
code and system of Prison discipline, you would com- 
mend, as I now respectfully offer, these important facts 
to the notice of those, who cither at home, or abroad 
have heretofore bestowed any attention upon the ques- 
tion to which they relate. 


ROBERTS VAUX, 





Philadelphia, 10th mo. 1830. | 
Philadelphia, Oct. 16, 1830. 

Mr Dear Sir—I regret very much that circumstances | 
beyond my control, have prevented me from replying | 
sooner to your letter of the 20th of July last, in relation | 
to the state of the health of the prisoners in the Eastern 
Penitentiary, since it went into operation. You are | 
fully aware of the gloomy forebodings of several dis- | 
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In the above, I allude principally to the writings of 
General La Fayette and Mr. Roscoe; but it is justice to 
them to remark, that their severe criticisms seem to be 
levelled against sfrict solitary confinement* without la- 
bour, and not against separate confinement with labour, 
which is solitary, so far only as lo preventall association 
between the criminals themselves, but not solitary with 
reference to a limited intercourse with moral and reli- 
gious persons. Ke this as it may, it is necessary to be 
borne in mind, that my remarks are intended to satisfy 
vour inquiries as to the effects, after a year’s experi- 
ence, of the actual plan, now in operation at the Eastern 
Penitentiary, which is separate confinement with la- 
bour. 

The first prisoner sent to this Penitentiary, was re- 
ceived on the 25th of October, 1829, since which time 
the number has gradually increased, until it has risen to 
44. The average number for the last six months may 

So far the prisoners have enjoyed a 
good share of health, and none of the evils, which were 
anticipated by some, have as yet appeared. Up to the 
present date, we have not had occasion to use the infir- 
mary,—the cases of indisposition which have occurred 
heing so slight, as not to require removal from the cells. 

My experience as physician of the Walnut Strect 


| Prison, had long since satisfied me, that separate con- 


finement, with diminished light, short diet, and the use 
of irons was not productive of insanity, though it cer- 
tainly injures the health and brings on fatal diseases; 
and with the acvantuge of this experience before me, I 
felt assured that the idea of insanity being produced at 
the new Penitentiary was out ofthe question, ‘The re- 
sult of the experiment, so far as it has gone, has proved 
that 1 was not mistaken. Neither has the confinement in 
the new Penitentiary been producti e of any consider- 
able amount of disease, which could in the most remote 
degree confirm the anticipationsof Mr. Roscoe, ** that a 
greyt number of individuals will be put to deaih by the 


superinduction of diseases inseparable from such a mode 
of treatment. 


Ico not wish to be understood as asserting that I 
find the confinement in the new Penitentiary to be fa- 
vourable to health in the abstract,—the restraints and 


dscomforts of a prison forbid such a supposition; but 


relatively to the average previous health of the inmates, 
the confinement has a favourable influence. In regard 
to the present prisoners, [I have satisfied myself that 
their health generally is better than when they were 
received. Nor ought this to be deemed paradoxical, 


| when it is considered what are the habits, generally, of 
that portion of society when at large, who people our 


prisons. 


Such then are the facts in regard to the health of the 
prisoners, and if we were to reason on the circumstan- 
ces, we can easily perceive that no other result could 
have taken place. ‘The criminal is placed ina room, 
well warmed and ventilated, quite adequate in dimen- 
sions for the sleeping and working apartment of one 
person, as it contains more than thirteen hundred cubic 
feetof space. He is furnished with sufficient clothing 
and a good bed, with wholesome but coarse food, and 
with the means of keeping his person neat and clean; 
and he enjoys the privilege, whenever the weather is 


favourable, of exercising one hour daily in his exercing 


yard. He is furnished besides with work, which be- 
guiles the tedium of his confinement, and begets or con- 
tnues a habit of industry. Where then, | would ask, 


is the cruelty of this system, or where the danger to 








* It will be recollected that General La Fayette, when 





tinguished individuals, as to the probable effects of | enforcing his views, by narra'ing what he saw at the 
separate confinement on the health of the prison-| Bastile, states that one prisoner, who had been con- 
ers,—a system of penal discipline, which was com-| fined fwenty-five years, and who was so much amazed at 
pared to that of the Bastile and Inquisition, and charac- | what he saw upon being released, as to become a con- 


terized as “the most inhuman and unnatural that the! firmed maniac, “ had seen nobody for that space of 
cruelty of a tyrant ever invented.” | time.” 
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life and health, which has been so confidently anticipa- | health and life of the prisoner, and without dooming 
ted by some writers? ihim to unceasing idleness, and society to an unsuffer- 
There appears to be a pretty ananimonsassent to the | able burden for his support. Prove to them, therefore, 
propriety of separating criminals at night by means of | that this seclusion is not incompatible with reasonable 
separate dormitories, but a difference of opinion as to {health and productive industry, and I cannot belp be- 
whether it is preferable that they should work separately | lieving that they will become advocates for separate 
in the day, or by joint and classified labour. It has | confinement. Now the experiment of this system for 
never been contended, I believe, that there is any im- | the last year, has gone far to remove these anticipated 
moral or contaminating effect in separate labour by day, | objections; and its progress hereafter will, in all pro- 
which is removed by joint and classified labour. It has | bability, remove the doubts and fears of all who are not 
only been alleged, that the separate confinement would | wilfully blind to the truth. 
produce disease, particularly insanity, and soon destroy | From the above remarks which I have hastily threwn 
the criminal, would cause an unnecessarily heavy ex- | together, you may readily form an opinion, how far it 
penditure, and would interfere with his moral and reli- | has been warrantable to call in question the judgment 
gious instruction; and that all these evils and objections | and humanity of the friends of the Pennsylvania system 
are removed or obviated by joint and classified labour, | of penal discipline. 1f we are entitled to draw any con- 
without relinquishing any advantages which belong to | clusions from a year’s experience, we may assert that 
the sepurate confinement system. Thus it has been | the entire seclusion of criminals from all association with 
alleged that it is not important that the criminals should | their fellow criminals; is altogether compatible with their 
know each other, but only that they should not hold | profitable employment at useful trades, and with the pre- 
intercourse either by word or sign; and that by adopt- | servation of iheir health. 
ing joint labour, with the restriction that the prisoners Iam, dear Sir, with much respect, 
should not hold intercourse, health is preserved, and | Your obedient servant, 
jabour is made more productive, FRANKLIN BACHE, 
Let us bring to bear upon this question, the light of 
experience. The separate confinement of the prisoners 
in the new Penitentiary has as yet produced no obvious 
effect on ao re oe product of the labour has The grand jury, prior to its final adjournment on 
been foun ques tot es be ae ae Monday morning, handed over to the judges of the 
and religious netrucion of he criminal, this ean e | Cireyit Cour, te fillowing presentment onthe subject 
the incidental evil of bringing the prisoners together. of pragns and peiten. discipline for the Untied States, 





Rorerts Vavcx, Esq. 


PRISONS AND PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


Thus no objection stands to the separate confinement 
system, except that it is more expensive to construct 
the cell and exercising yard. On the other hand, it 
may be well doubted, whether it is not a great evil, that | 





The court, having carefully examined and decidedly 
approved it, and thinking it worthy of public attention 
yesterday directed it to be published. 


To the honourable the Judges of the Circuit Court of the 


criminals be allowed to see each other daily, even | United States for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 
though they do not converse; but the evil is palpable, | The grand jury assembled at the present October 
where the prisoners in joint labour communicate by | sessions, having completed their ordinary duties, beg 
signs or whispering, which there is every reason to be- \leave, before they disperse, very respectfully to ad- 
lieve they do, in prisons in which this system is adopt- | vert toa subject connected with the execution of the 
ed. Here then is evidently adefect in the joint labour | criminal laws of the United States, towards which their 
plan, which does not exist in the separate confinement | attention has been forcibly invited, and which, when 
system; while the latter system, after a trial of a year, | carefully considered in its immediate and remote conse- 
has not been found fraught with those evils, which have | qnences, will be deemed to require the promptand re- 
been so erroneously charged against it. medial interposition of congress. 

It has always appeared to me, that the idea of classi. | ‘Ihe penal code of the union contains, it is believed, 
fying criminals had only in view to remove the greater | ample provisions for all its preliminary objects: the de- 
evil of the association of the hardened villain@ith the | tection, apprehension, custody, and trial of offenders, 
novice in the crime, of the lesser {criminal with the | But it is singularly and certainly defective in prescribing 
greater; not that it was in itself a benefit, that individu- the forms and in furnishing the means of punishment. 
als of the same grade of crime should be associated to- | Up to the point at which judgment is pronounced from 
gether. When, therefore experiment has fairly proved | the bench, and the culprit is apparently docmed to un- 
that a criminal can be placed in a state of seclusion from dergo a deserved sentence, the providence of the law 
all intercourse with his fellow criminal, without injuring |is constant. There, however, in all but capital felonies, 
his health, and without interfering with his industrious | it abruptly ceases; and,at the moment when the course 
occupation at some useful trade, it seems to be our | of prosecution seems to be consumate, it becomes in 
bounden duty to place him in such seclusion. General | reality wholly inefficient. Whatever may have been 
La Fayette expressed his opinion, that by multiplying | the anxiety of the national legislature to confer juris- 
the rooms for labour, an arrangement might be made, | diction upon tribunals of their own creation, in order to 








“ which would enable the managers to keep distinctions 
among the men to be reclaimed, according to their 
morals and behaviour.”” But I would ask, whether 
placing a single individual in each room, would not be 
the very perfection of such distinctions, since no set of 


secure the administration of their own laws, and what- 
ever resolution these tribunals may manifest in award- 
ing the full measure of the prescribed judgments, the 
system proves abortive, owing to the omission to pro- 
vide receptacles for convicts, with responsible officers 


criminals however carefully classified, are exactly equal | vested with their exclusive control, and an appropriate 


in moral guilt; and even if they were, it furnishes no 
reason to believe that they would operate favourably on 
each other by association. On the contrary, it is much 
more probable that they would sink each other still 
lower tn the scale of depravity. 

I feel confident that the advocates of joint and classi- 
fied labour cannot object to _— confinement, be- 
cause it deprives the criminal of any moral advantages, 
which he would otherwise enjoy from a regulated asso- 
ciation with his fellow prisoners: but because they view 
seclusion to be impracticable, without sacrificing the 


> 


| penitentiary discipline. 

The criminal jurisprudence of the United States has 
been left in this district, practically, dependent upon 
_the assent and co-operation of the commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, and of her agents. The use of her pri- 
sons, even for the single purpose of safe-keeping, is en- 
joyed on sufferance. Congress. at its first session after 
the adoption of the constitution, sought this condition 
of dependence, and has since quietly reposed in it. On 
the 23d of September, 1789, it was by that body re- 
solved, “ that it be recommended to the legislatures of 
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the several states to pass laws making it expressly the emplary chastisements, have, for several years, under- 


duty of the keepers of their jails fo receive, and safe 
keep therein, all prisoners commutted under the authority | 
of the United States, until they shall be discharged by | 
due course of the laws thereof, under the like penal- 
ties as in the case of prisoners committed under the au- | 
thority of such states respectively; the United States to | 
pay for the use and keeping of such goals at the rate of | 
fifty cents per month for cach prisoner that shall, under | 
their authority, be committed thereto, during the time | 
such prisoners shall be therein confined: and also to | 
support such of said prisoners as shall be committed for | 
offences.” Agreeably to this recommendation, the le- | 
gislature of Pennsylvania passed an act, on the Sth of | 
December, 1789, by whict “ali sheriff-, goalers, prison | 
keepers, and their, and each and every of their depu- | 
ties, within this commonwealth, to whom any person or 
persons shall be sent or committed, by virtue of legal | 
process issued by or undcr the authority of the United 
States, shall be and they are hereby, enjoined anil re- 
quired fo receive such prisoners inlo custody, and to keep 
them safely, until they shall be discharged by due course 
of law.” ‘These two enactments aflord the only avail- 
able resources for the safe detention of offenders against | 
the Jaws of the United States; for, although congress 
by two subsequent resolutions, in 1791 and 1821, au- 
thorized the marshals of the respective districts ‘to 
hire convenient places a5 temporary jails,” it was to be 
done only ** in case any state shall not have complied 
with the recommendation” of 1789, or, having com- 
plied with it, * shall have withdrawn either in whole or 
in part, the use of her jails for prisoners committed un. 
der the authority of the United States.” In Pennsyl. 
yania the recommendation was promptly complied with; 
this compliance has never in whole or i part, been re- 
tracted; but it has, at the same time, never been en- 
larged beyond its original terms. 

it is obvious that, however firm in her attachment to 
the union, and zealous in her disposition to maintain and 
enfo.ce its laws, Pennsylvania may be, the mere use of | 
her prisons as places for eafe-keeping falls far short of 
the necessities of criminal judicature. The common. | 
wealth bas granted all that Congress has asked:—but 
experience makes it manifest that much more must be 
conceded:—or the United States must construct an in- 
dependent establishment:—or consequences, fatal to | 
the spirit and design of the criminal laws, must be en- | 
dured. Only to keep safe is neither to punish nor re- | 
form:—yet with the convicts “committed under the | 
authority of the United States,” the goalers of Penn- | 
sylvania have not the power to do more. Nor can the 
Marshals, to whom the execution of judicial sentence, 
is confided, pretend, within the walls of the local pri- 
sons, to impose any sort of discipline, exact any sort of 
Jabour, or dictate any sort of restriction. In the nu- | 
merous and important class of felonies inferior to those | 
capitally punished, judgments subjecting offenders to | 
imprisonment at hard labour are therefore, merely and 
positively nominal. The inspectors and subordinate | 
ministers to whom by acts of assembly is entrusted the 
management of our Penitentiaries, do not legally possess | 
the right, and cannot feel bound, to carry such judg: | 
ments into effect, or to apply the svstematized discip- 
line of their institutions to the criminals of another ju- 
risdiction, whom they are only empowered to receive 
over their thresholds, for the purpwses of custody and 
safe-keeping. 

The result is, that an offender against the laws of the 
United States, as soon as sentenced to, is relieved from, 
punishment. The deprivation of his liberty is accom. | 
panied by no other deprivation:—his food, his clothing, 
his ei»ploy ment, his associations, his comforts, and many 
of his pleasures, remain undimiiished and uninterrupt- 
ed. At this moment, the Grand Jury are apprized that 
some convicts, whose sentences seem justly formidable 
on the records of this honourable Court, and whose 
crimes jt was the intention of Congress to repress by ex- 


/as tothe ssfety of the general government. 


gone confinement only,—a confinement too in every 
appea’ance preferable to that which is endured by un- 
fortunate debtors,—alleviated by public supplies, and, 
in fact, affording opportunity and temptation to repeat 
the very offences for which they are supposed to be 
suffering. 

Statutory punishments thus inflicted operate as invi- 
tations to criminals to achieve their nefarious exploits 
within the statutory jurisdiction. While the penalties 


_ of guilt ascertained and pursued before the State tribu- 


nals are severe gnd inflexibly administered, it is not gur- 
prising that knaves should prefer a sphere of action 
wherein detection can be followed by imprisonment 
only, with liberty to be idle, kind treatment, and gratu- 
itious Maintenance. A moral premium is thus held out, 
to induce the deprayed to expend all their force and 
sagacity in violations of the laws of the Union, and 
aga nst the objects which these are made specially to 
protect. It is known to the Grand Jury, from a squrc¢ 
meriting coufidence, that State convicts have been 
heard, while undergoing punishment, to contrast their 
condit'on with that of convicts of the United States, and 
to resolve, on future occasions, so to regulate the ha- 
zards they incur, as, at all events, to secure to them, 
selves, if caught the happier fate of the latter. Hence, 
perhaps, we may in some measure, account for the a- 
trocious and extensive conspiracies formed to counter- 
feit the notes of the Bank of the United States, whom, 
repeated convictions and the most energetic judgments 
seem utierly ineffectual to deter from fresh combina- 
tion and redoubled guilt. 

It is submitted with the most respectful deference, 


| that the remedy for the mischiefthus indicated, is di- 


It is one due as well to the dignity of 
No system 
of jurisprudence would seem to be complete which 
does not contain the necessary provisions for carrying 
its decisions into effect:—and torely, in the smallest 
degree, upon agents, and institutions altogether inde- 
pendent, is todegrade and embarrassthe whole. The 
United States, therefore, should provide the mears 
wherewith to execute the penal enactments of their le- 
gislature, and the criminal decrees of their judiciary:— 


rect and plain. 


they should possess gaols, and fixed modes of peniten- 


tiary discipline, for their own exclusive use, 

In making this decided suggestion, the Grand Jury, 
in addition to the motives derived from the views al- 
ready expressed, are actuated by the belief, that it 
would square with a wise and permanent economy.— 
The expense incurred in paying for the safe-keeping and 
support of the prisoners of the United States in thig 
district, may be estimated, as they are informed, at 
about twelve hundred dollars annually. During 
the last year, it fell little short of twothousand. A build. 
ing in all respects adapted to the contemplated purposes 
might be erected for less than the (:rincipal of aeece 


this sum may be considered the interest, and if place 


under the control of the Marshall and his Deputies, and 


/made subject to occasional scrutiny by other officers of 


the United States, its inmates, put, in the language of 
the law, to hard labour, might be reasonably expected 
to maintain themselves. 
All which is respectfully presented. 
CADW. EVANS, Foreman. 
Wn. Boxp, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, October 25, 1830, 





Fine Fruit.—On Thursday last, we were presented 
by Mr. William Wallace, of Guilford township, in this 
county, with two Pears of nearly equal size, one of 
which measured 53 inches in length, 134 in circumfer- 
ence, and weighed a fraction less than one pound and 


an half! Frank. Rep. 





Census of Adams County.—The whole number of in- 
habitants is 21,376—the number in 1820 was 19,370— 
increase in ten years 2009. 
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~ NOTICE OF THE 
ACADEMY OF NA'TURAL SCIENCES 
Of Philadelphia. 


Natural history in its present state, may be compared 
toa temple, beautiful in its materials and proportions, 
yet in many parts unfinished, while innumerable archi- 
tects are engaged incompleting it. ‘The nations of Eu- 
rope vie with each other in this fascinating toil; and it 
may be confidently asserted that they have tound in 
America, an able coadjutor. 

What has beenthe result? To say that confusion has 
been restored to order, would be doing injustice to Na- 
ture: let us rather say that man has at length disccvered 
the harmony, connexion and dependence which clarac- 
terize the works of Providence; he sees that every ob- 
ject in nature isa link in creation, and that no one thing 
is wholly insignificant or useless. 

But Natural History, ennobling and delightful to the 
mind, has hitherto been retarded in this country by va- 
rious adverse circumstances. It was thought to add 
nothing to the wealth of him who pursued it; and was 
too little appreciated, by the mass even of intelligent 
men, to secure to its cultivators that acknowledgment 
to which they have sofairaclaim. A change,however, 
has commenced in this particular; and Natural History 
is beginning to assume its proper place among useful 
sciences: the Physician and the Chemist find it indis- 
pensible to their respective pursuits; the traveller, by its 
aid, gleans instruction and amusement in the most inhos- 
pitable solitudes; it is becoming the fire-side recreation 
‘of both sexes; eventhe sordid man invokes its assist- | 
ance; and every one may reap abundant gratification to | 
requite him for the time and labor he may bestow upon | 
at. 

Without further preface we propose to introduce the | 


reader to some acquaintance with the “Academy of | 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia;” for we are aware 
that this institution has many members both in Europe 
and America, whose remote situation will render the | 
following details doubly interesting; while they willbe 
more or less gratifying to every friend of science. 

The Academy originated on the 25th of January, | 
1812; at which time a few gentlemen, (among whom | 
was Mr. Thomas Say,) resolve:! to meet once in every 
week for the purpose of receiving and imparting infor- 
mation. Even at that late period the study of Natural 
History was, in this country, confined to a few zealous 
indivi iuals; and although several societies had been or- 

nized for concentrating the scientific talent and en- 
terprise of Philadelphia,their duration was for the most 
part ephemeral. About this period Natural History re- 
ceived apermanent impulse from the appearance of 
W ilson’s ‘American Ornithology” and from the person- 
al exertions and published tracts of Dr. Benjamin Smith 
Barton. Botany, so ably illustrated by the ardor of 
Dr. Muhlenberg, had many votaries at the time we al- 
lude to: among the most zealous of these were Mr. Z. 
Collins, Mr. Nuttall, the late Dr. Waterhouse,* &c.— 
Mr. Say was indefatigable in several branches; Mr. Ord 
was devoted to Zoology; Mr. Godon, Mr. Conrad and 
some others were active in exploring the mineral re- 
sources of this vicinity; Mr. Maclure was assiduously 
engaged in Geology; whilst many others, who have 
since become distinguished for their scientific acquire- 
ments, were then just venturing on the threshold of 


} 


Most flourishing institutions have had their probation- 
ary difficulties and discouragements. The Academy 
was for sometime located in avery disadvantageous 
situation, and may even be said to have struggled for 
an existence. Books and collections of natural objects, 
those indispensible parts of such an establishment, ac- 
cumulated but slowly; and money, that primum mobile 








*Dr. Waterhouse was the first person who gave 
popular lectures on Botany in Philadelphia. 
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of human schievments, was sparingly at the disposal 
of an embryo institution, At this juncture the Acade- 
_my founda truly men ficient friend in Mr. William Ma- 
clure. ‘This gentleman had amassed a handsome for- 
tune in mercantile pursuits; and being possessed of an 
acute mind and extensive scientific acquirements, he 
now attached himself tothe Academy with a zeal and 
liberality which havefew examples on record. During 
a protracted visit to Europe, he assiduously collected a 
great number of scientific works which he presented to 
his favorite institution. He traversed the continent of 
Europe from Italy to Sweden, and in every situation 
found something to aid the cguse of science and feed 
the ardor of his mind. In these fruits of unwearied 
personal industry the Academy shared largely; and its 
present valuable collections may be said to have mainly 
originated inthe contributions of Mr. Maclure. It is 
but justice, however, to observe that from the com- 
mencen.ent of the society its members have been char- 
acterized by untiring zeal and industry; and that their 
unustentatious but effectual exertions in the cause of 
science, were the great incentives to Mr. Maclure’s 
subsequent liberality. 

‘The Academy was incorporated in 1817; about which 
time the publicstion of the “Journal” was commenced. 

From that period its permanence and prosperity may 
be dated. Its location though not the most desirable, 
was respectable, and in some respects convenient; and 
its collections of books and specimens augmented rapid- 
ly. It was soon found necessary to provide more ex. 
tensive accommodations than those hitherto enjoyed, 
and in the spring of 1825 the Academy purchased the 
spacious building theynow occupy, and baye spared 
no expense in adapting it to their purposes. 

‘This building, which was originally designed fora 
place of worship, is situated at the corner of Twelfth 
and George streets; it is a quadrangular, stuccoed brick 


| ; * “ 
| edifice, about forty four feet ‘square, and surmounted 
) by a dome. 


It has no partitions, but presents a single 
saloon, with a gallery about eight feet broad travers- 
ing the wall on all sides midway between the floor and 
The light is admitted from the dome, and 
from six side windows above the gallery. 

The lower part ofthe building is occupied chiefly as 
a Library and meeting room, while the gallery is devo- 
ted to the collections. The latter are displayed in up- 
right cases against the walls, and in horizontal cases 
against the railing of the gallery. The objects are ar- 
ranged in accordance with the most approved systems; 
and their generic and specific names and localities, to- 
gether with the names of the donors, are conspicuously 
attached tqgeach. The attention which is paid to these 
particulars renders the cabinet of the Academy not only 
pleasing to the eye, but very satisfactory for reference; 
and it is obvious that without such care the most splen- 
did collections are productive of more disappointment 
than gratification to the beholder. . 

‘To render these collections extensively useful, and to 
diffuse the love of science in every class of the commu- 
nity, the Academy about two years since passed a law 
rendering its museum accesible to the public; and it is 
now opened to the gratuitous admission of citizens and 
strangers on the afternoons of Tuesdays and Saturdays 
throughout the year. 

The meetings are held every Tuesday evening; they 
are open to strangers excepting the last meeting in 
each month, which is reserved for the private affairs of 
the institution. The other,or ordinary meetings, are 
devoted to the reading of scientific papers, verbal com- 
munications, the receiying of donations, &c. &c. 

The present number of resident members is about 
sixty. ‘The list of correspondents is much more nu- 
merous, and embraces a large proportion of the emi- 
nent scientific men in all parts of the world. 

The library contains upwards of two thousand two 
huedred volumes on scientific subjects, exclusive of 
maps, portfolios ofengravings, kc. The collection is 
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constantly augmenting by purchases,donations and ex- 
changes, and embraces very many of the rare and stand- 
ard works on the natural sciences. A large proportion 
of these, as already observed, were selected in Europe 
by Mr. Maclure, and by him presented to the institu- 
tion, Exclusive of the scientific works are upwards of 


a thousand volumes on subjects foreign to the imme- | 


diate objects of the Academy: most of these were also 
presented by Mr. Maclure. 

The “Journal of the Academy”? was commenced in 
the year 1817. This work is chiefly confined to brief 
and technical statements of discoveries in Natural Histo- 
ry; in other words, that which is not new (or believed 
to be so) is not admitted into its pages. A periodical re- 


stricted within such bounds must necessarily be chiefly | 
interesting to scientific persons, among whom it is wide- | 
It is replete | 


ly circulated in America and Europe. 
with important details in every branch of Science, and 
probably contains a greater body of facts in reference 
to the natural history of this country than any other 
work. Five octavo Volumes have already been pub- 
lished, and the sixth is nearly completed; and perhaps 
a better idea of their plan and purpose cannot be con- 
veyed than by quoting a part of the preface to the first 
volume. 

‘In further pursuance of the objects of their institu- 


tion, the Society have now determined to communicate | 


to the public such facts and observations as, having ap- 
peared interesting to them, are likely to prove interest- 
ing to other friends of Natural Science. They do not 
profess to make any periodical communication, but well 
knowing how desirable it is that persons engaged in 


similar pursuits should be made acquainted as early as | 


possible with what has been done by their fellow-labo- 
rers in the fields of Science elsewhere, they mean to 
publish a few pages whenever it appears to them that 
materials worthy of publication have been put in their 
possession. In so doing, they propose to exclude en- 
tirely all papers of mere theéry,—to confine their com- 


munications as much as possible to facts, —and by abridg- | 
ing papers too long for publication in their original | 


state, to present the facts thus published clothed in as 
few words as are consistent with perspicuous descrip- 
tion.” 


The views expyéssed in the preceding paragraph | 


have been strictly conformed to; in consequence of 
which the journal continues to be issued when original 
papers are offered, without reference to any precise in- 
terval. Among the contributors to the Zoological de- 


partment we may mention the names of Mr. Say, Prince | 


Charles Lucian Bonaparte, Mr. Leseur, Mr. Ord, Dr. 
Harlan, Mr. Wood, Dr. Green, Dr. R. Coates, Dr. S. 
L. Mitchell, Mr. Hentz and Dr. Godman. 

The Botanical communications are chiefly from Mr. 
Nuttall, Mr. Ve Schweinitz, Mr. Stephen Elliott, and 
Mr. S. W. Conrad.* 

In Geology and Mineralogy, many papers will be ob- 
served from the pens of Mr. Maclure, Mr. Nuttall, Mr. 
Vanuxem, Mr. Keating, Dr. ‘Troost, Mr. J. P. Wether- 
ill, Mr. ‘. Bowen, Mr. T. A Conrad, Mr. H. Seybert 
and Dr. S. G. Morton. 

We next propose, as a part of the task we have at- 
tempted, to offer some brief particulars in reference to 
the collections of the Academy, in the various depart- 
ments of science. These collections, it is obvious, will 
not bear a comparison with those of the great European 
museums, many of which have been established and 
fostered by the patronage of nati nal governments: but 
we trust the reader will bear in mind that the Acade- 
my has been but a few years in existence; and that its 
present collections and other property have been deriv- 
ed exclusively from the liberality, talents and industry 
of private citizens. These facts induce us to give an 


honest summary of the Academy’s collections; not doubt- 
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ing that their deficiencies will from time to time be pro- 
vided for, as heretofore, by the exertions of members 
and others interested in the advancement of science. 
For the purpose of convenience, the collection may 
be divided into three classes: 1. Zovlogy; 2. Botany; 3, 
_ Geology and mineralogy. 

Zoo.ucy.—The constant attention required by Zoo- 
logical subjects, and the space necessary to their pro- 
per exhibition, are difficulties in the way of extensive 
collections which few institutions can provide fur. 
Hence the Academy has but recently attempted to 
make systematic collections of Birds and the larger 
Quadrupeds. Among the latter, at the present time, 
are but a small number of nativeand still fewer foreign 
animals. Arrangements, however, are making to ex- 
tend this department which will no doubt hereatter re- 
ceive its full share of attention. 


| Perhaps no one of the Natural sciences has been 


| more assiduously cultivated by the members of the 
| Academy than ornithology. ‘This observation is estab- 
| lished by a reference to the splendid works of Mr. Al- 
exander Wilson, Mr. George Ord and Prince Charles 
Lucian Bonaparte. These gentlemen have widely dif- 
_ fused a taste for this elegant study, but have in truth, 
left little to be divulged by future inquirers. The col- 
lection of Birds in the Academy is not yet extensive, 
and the number of species does not exceed five hun- 
dred, among which however, are many rare and beau- 
tiful specimens. Among the larger birds are the male 
and female Condor, (Vultur gryphus) from South Ame- 
rica. The Eagle of Washington (Falco Washingtoni- 
| anus) recently described for the first time by Mr. Au- 
dubon. Another bird rare in American collections is 
the Bengal ddjutant, an adult and very finely character. 
ized individual, The Academy has lately become pos- 
sessed of a splendid collection of the birds of Surinam, 
and the adjacent continent and Seas, presented by Dr. 
Hering of that province. The collection embraces up- 
wards of two hundred and fifty species, most of which 
were procured by the personal exertions of the donor, 
‘and have been sent in admirable condition. They are 
now in progress of arrangement, and will constitute a 
beautiful monument of the zeai and munificence of Dr. 
| Hering. ‘This handsome present has already stimulat- 
ed the members to additional exertions in the depart- 
ment of Ornithology; and it is confidently believed that 
in the course of another year the Academy will be in 
| possession of nearly all the species of birds inhabiting 
the middle Atlantic states. 


The collection of #ishes embraces many rare species, 
and is rapidly augmenting. The Reptiles are nume- 
/rous, and include a large proportion of the known 
| American species of Testudo, Salamandra, Rana, Colu- 
' ber, &c. &c. 

The cabinet of Shells, whicly is arranged in horizontal 
| cases, presents one of the most ornamental portions of 
| the Academy’s museum. The species exceed twelve 
_ hundred, each placed on a plaster pedestal, with the 
| generic and specific names affixed. A very interest- 
| ing part of the series is formed by the Fresh water and 
| Land shells, collected by Stephen H. Long in the 
| Western States,and by him presented to the Academy. 
| In this department the classification of Lamarck is ex- 
| clusively followed. 
| The Insects are numerous, especially the Lepidopte- 
| ra. _Great difficulty, however, has been found in pre- 
| serving them; and several successive collections have 
| been destroyed by damp, or by the inroads of predace- 

ous insects. Butit gives us much pleasure to state 
| thes avajuable cabinet of upwards of four thousand 
| species, (two thirds of which are American) chiefly 
collected bya member of the Academy, will be present- 
| ed to the institution so soon as effectual means can be 

devised for its exhibition and preservation. With the 


*Now Professor of Botany in the University ee Birds presented by Dr. Hering were four hundred spe- 


sylvania. 


cies of insects, in fine order, from the province of Suri- 
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nam. The Crustacea and Zoophytes embrace a valuable | ing a part of the same collection are ten huge teeth and 


series of American species. 

Botrany.—The Academy possesses about ten thou- | 
sand species of plan's, among which is a choice Ameri- | 
can Herbarium collected by Mr. Thomas Nuttall. ‘This 
gentleman is well known to have been for many years } 
ardently engaged in Botanical researches: he has tra- | 
versed the United States and Territories in almost eve- 
ry direction,—the courses of the Missouri and Arkansa | 
rivers,—the great Lakes,—Carolina, Georgia, Louisiana, 
&e. &c. In the prosecution of his travels Mr. Nuttall | 
collected and carefully preserved upwards of four thou- | 
sand species of plants, all of which are now embraced | 
in the Academy’s Herbarium. } 

Accompanying Dr. Hering’s recent donation of Birds, | 
is an extensive collection of the plants of Surinam: their | 
number (probably some thousands) is not yet ascertain- | 
ed. Mr. De Schweinitz has them at present at his res- 
idence in Bethlehem, Penns, for the purpose of labell- | 
ing and arranging them. 

‘There are also small collections from the Andes, from | 
Southern Africa and India. The European collection, 
presented mainly by Mr Maclure, is both extensive and 
valuable. To conclude this part of our subject we re- | 
cord with pleasure, that the present proprietor of the | 
Botanical collection of the late Dr. Baldwin, has inti- | 
mated his intention of adding it to the Herbarium of the 
Academy. 

GroLocy axp Mineratocy.—The Geological series | 
is perhaps the most complete of the Academy’s collec: | 
tions. It comprises about four thousand five hundred | 
specimens, of which two thirds are fossil organic re-_ 
mains of animals and plants. The fossils are all arrang- 
ed according to the formations in which they occur, 
and consequently afford matter of great interest to the 
geologist. he different suites may be enumerated as 
follows: | 

1. Aseries of the rocks of Furope, Primitive, Trans- | 
ition and Basultic; collected between Naples and the 
North of Italy,and thence through Germany to the Bal- 
tic Sea, by Mr. Maciure and by him presented to the 
Academy. 

2. Rocks of several of the West India Islands: collect: | 
ed and presented by the same gentleman. 

3. Series of the Greenstone rocks of Scotland. Col- 
lected and presented by S. G. Morton, M. D. 

4. Rocks from the northern shore of Lake Superior, 
Presented by Zina Pitcher, M. D. U. S. A. 
5. Rocks from the route of the Erie and Hudson Ca- 
nal. Presented by the Hon. Stephen Van Rensselaer, } 
of Albany, N. Y. Besides the preceding are several | 
smaller series of rock formations and many insulated | 

specimens. ‘ 

6. A series of Vegetable and other impressions from 
the coal districts of Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio and | 
Rhode Island. 

7. An extensive collection of fossils from the second- | 
ary Limestone region of the Valley of the Mississippi, in- | 
cluding the entire colle: tion of the late Mr. Clifford, of | 
Lexington, Ky. deposited in the Academy by Mr. John | 
P. Wetherill. | 

8. One thousand British fossils, being the entire col- 
lection of the late Mr. Steinhaur, and deposited in the | 
Academy by Mr. John P. Wetherill. 

9. A series of fossil shells, illustrating all the torma- | 
tions of the Paris Busin, and arranged according to the | 
system of Mess, Cuvier and Brogniart, 

10. Several hundred very perfect fossil Shells, Crus- 
tacea and Zoophytes, illustrative of the secondary form- 
ation of New Jersey, known as the Marl region. 

11. An extensive series of the Tertiary fussils of Mary- 
land, Virginia, &c. &c. embracing an hundred species 
and several hundred specimens. 

12. Series of the bones and teeth of the Mastodon, 
collected in various parts of the United States, and es- 
pecially in the Valley of the Mississippi. A large pro- 
portion of these are deposited by Mr. Wetherill. Form- 


| tained from the Valley of the Mississippi. 


| some bones of the fossil American Elephant, chiefly ob- 


Also parts of 
three skeletons of the Megalonyx from the same coun- 
try: these comprise several ribs, vertebra, bones of the 
leg, foot, &e. 

‘The Wineralogicul cabinet embraces a fine series of 
American minerals; among which are many beau iful 
specimens from Lockport, in N. Y. collected and depo- 
sited by Mr. Thomas Fisher. They consist chiefly of 
the carbonates and sulphates of lime, and the sulphate 
of strontian. The salts of lead from the Perkiomen 
mine are probably the finest hitherto obtained from an 
American locality. The European collection is also 
well chosen, though deficientin some classes. A large 
proportion of the foreign specimens was presented by 
the President ofthe Society, Mr. Maclure. A thousand 
choice specimens, constituting the collection of Dr. 
Thomas McEuen, were deposited by that gentleman 
with his characteristic liberality and love of science: 
Mr. Henry Seybert, Mr. Jos. P. Smith and others, have 
also of late contributed largely to this department. The 
mineral collection now embraces, collectively, about 
three thousand specimens. 

Such is the present situation of the Academy of Nat- 
ural Sciences; and while we feel an honest pride in re- 
cording the success of a favourite institution, our grati- 
fication is much enhanced by observing the collateral 
exertions which are making in almost every section of 
the Union to extend the boundaries of scientific inform- 
alion. The American Philosophical Society, perhaps 
the oldest of our Scientific and literary institutions, act- 
ing on the broad basis of ‘promoting useful knowledge” 
has done and is still domg a laudable share in the accom- 


| plishment of that great design, in which is included ev- 


ery branch of natural history. The New York Lyceum, 


| established with similar views to the Academy, is not 
| behind the latter in the talents and industry of its mem- 
, bers, nor perhaps in the degree of its success. Its 


“Annals” published on the same plan with the Acade- 
my’s Journal, are indispensable to the student of Ameri- 
can Natural History, while its collections are already 
extensively numerous and valuable. 

We might greatly expatiate on this pleasing subject, 
so fruitful in promise to the cause of Science. Suffice 
it, in conclusion, to observe, that there is reason to hope 
that in a‘yery few years, every large town in the United 
States, will have a weil organized institution for dissem- 
inating the knowledge of Natural History.* 





We were presented a few days ago, by Mr. Jobn L, 


Wright, with a Pear which weighed 1 Ib. 11 oz. 


Columbia Spy. 





Wernticn, the Mail Robber, was tried & convicted, dur- 
ing the last week, before Judge Wilkins, upon two in- 
dictments, and was in the one case sentenced to ele- 
ven years, and in the other case to ten years’ confine- 
ment in the Western Penitentiary of Pennsylvania. 


Pitisburg Gaz. 


THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA, 

A Quarterly Meeting of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, will be held on Monday evening, Novem- 
ber Ist, at 7 o’clock, at the Society’s Chamber in the 
Philosophical Hall, over the Athenzum. 


J.R. TYSON, Sec’y. 








* The following is a list of the officers of the Acade- 
my of Natural Sciences for the year 1830. President, 
William Maclure. Vice Presidents, Z. Collins, George 
Ord. ( orresponding Sec’y, Reuben Haines. Recording 
See’y, T. M’Euen, M.D. Librarian, Charles Pickering, 
M.D. Treasurer, George W. Carpenter. Curators 


t = Wetherill, G. Hays, M.D. T.R. Peale, T. McEucn 
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The anniversary of the landing of William Peno, was 


celebrated on Monday the 25:h of October, at the | 


Mansion House, by the Penn Society, and a large num- 
ber of invited and other gucsts. 
present, were Albert Gallatin, Mr. Livingston of Louisi- 


Among the strangers 


ana,! Mr. Bariv of Kentucky, the Post Master General, 
and Mr. Bowne, the Mayor of New York. 
severally toasted:and delivered apposite speeches in 


reply. Several letters, accompanied by toasts, had 


been received from gentlemen residing at a distance, | 


The 
English fashion was adopted of prefacing their perusal 
by observations growing out of the character of the 
The 
speeches of course were as numerous as the letters read, 
but generally somewhat longer. 
sentiments delivered by Mr. Sergeant upon the char, 


who had been invited and were unable to attend. 


writer, or the sentiments expressed in his epistle. 


acter of Chief Justice Marshall, who had been solicited | 
to join the celebration, are said to have becn eminently | 


happy and impressive. He described in very appro- 
priate and expressive language the character of his gi- 
gantic mind, despising the tinsel of rhetorical embellish- 
ments, and only intent upon grasping the mighty sub- 


jects presented for his consideration, He said that his 


thoughts seemed to be breathed from a source altogeth- | 


er above the residence or contagion of passion; and that 
his decisions hadthe weight of oracular authority, the 
Wisdom of anetherial essence. As the proceedings ot 
the dinner will probably be reported at length, we 


shall not further anticipate the pleasure which our | 


readers mustderive from thisshort but pert:nent speech. 
The policy and dispositions of the founder, his wonder- 
ful foresight and disinterested love of the natural rights 
of man, were ably and cogently unfolded bi” Mr. Du- 
ponceau. He ascribed the high character for industry 
and economy which the early colonists acquired and 


transmitted to their descendants, to the laws of the Pro- | 


prietary prohibiting the frivolities of stage plays, revels, 
&c., and alluded in an affecting manner to his great at- 
tachment for Philadelphia. Peun’s ardent and beauti- 
ful invocation to Philadelphia written in 1664, on board 


* the vessel in which he was to sail for England, Mr. Du- 


ponceau said had more than once melted him to tears. 





The letters transferred into this week’s Register from 
the Journal of Law, from Roberts Vaux, Esq. and Dr. 
Franklin Bache, referring to the operation of the New 
Penitentiary upon its unfortunate inmates, are entitled 
to all the consideration and respect which belong to 
their personal weight of character and the intrinsic val- 
ve of their opinions. After so many forebodings about 
the inevitable effects of solitude upon the minds and 
health of the prisoners, it must be gratefnl to the 
feelings of the friends of the system, that time is silently 
overthrowing the fallaciesso loudly uttered against it. 
The experience of a year has proved that the mental 
power remains unaffected by privacy, and that the 
health of the convicts so far from being injured, is ac 


EDITORIAL REMARKS. 


They were | 


Among these thie | 
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j 


| tnally better in their comfortable cells than when expo- 
_sed to the bad atmosphere, the excitement and shame 
of prison association. Dr. Bache in describing the re- 
sults of his observations, did not of course deem it with- 
in the sphere of his professional survey to decide wpon 
the probability of the systems producing the end 
We 
In pris- 
ons where there is joint labour, this is impossible.— 
For with vice and intercourse with 
_profligacy should not obstruct amendment, the shame 


| which, it is expected, it wll ultimately achieve. 
mean the moral reformation ofthe convicts 


if communion 


of being known, the consciousness of notorious infamy, 
would prevent the effort to establish a character for in- 


But here 
no evil counse l}or is permitted to approach, and upon 


tegrity upon return to the commerce of life. 


enlargement the convict has the power to reduce to 
practice all the virtuous resolutions he may have form- 
ed in his solitude without the fear of molestation from a 
prison acquaintance. ‘The great beauty of the system 
| is that no culprit hasany knowledge of the person or 
| name of his fellow prisoners. Where then are the 
horrors so feelingly depicted of this system,if the health 


and mind of the criminal are not impaired; and what are 


the obstacles to his moral improvement? 

The appearance of these letters is calculated to do 
much good, After the currency which has been given 
to the opinions of La Fayette and the theories of Roscoe, 
not forgetting the doctrines of tlie Boston society and 
the friends of Auburn, it was desirable that we should 


| have the hght ofexperience to counteract the impres- 
sions made. It was desirable that the mind of the state 
should be set at rest on the subject ofa Penitentiary de- 


| liberately adopted at the suggestion of the Prison So- 
| ciety, whose long and unwearied attention to prison’ 
discipline had enabled them to perceive its advantages 
and superiority. With that society the scheme origi- 
nated; and we firmly believe that high renown both to 
| them and the state, as well as great moral benefits to 
her citizens, will result from its adoption. Mr. Vaux 


| having identified himself with the plan by his personal 


| 


| labours to promote, it and his able and eloquent defences 
to rescue it from popular prejudice, must have largely 
| participated in the common solicitude about its opera- 

tion, and now must experience a livelier pleasure in ob- 
| serving the verification of his and their predictions. 





| We copy from the Enquirer of this city, the Present- 
/ment of the Grand Jury to the Circuit Court of the 
, United States, upon the necessity of a gaol under the 
| authority of Gongress. It represents the absence of 
| prisons fur convicts under the laws of the general go- 
verment, in consequence of the defective phraseology 
of the act of Congress under which our legislature has 
permitted their confinement in the state prison.. The 
evil should be promptly remedied. 


; 








Wyoming valley is destined to no common fame.— 
Poetry bad long ago made it an elysium, and now fic- 

tion bas combined to add to the wonders of its eventful 
| story! Its history during the year 1776 interweaving 
the exploits of the notorious Brandt, is the foundation. 


| ofa romance, lately published, of two hundred pages, 


called ‘The Betrothed of Wyoming.’ 


